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KRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts Day, 
April Ist, at Three. Haypy’s Oratorio, “‘THE CREATION” (in com- 
memoration of the 150th Anniversary of Haydn’s Wag April 1, 1732), Solo 
Vovalists—Miss Mary Davies, Mr Frank Boyle, and Mr F. King. The Crystal 
Palace Choir and Orchestra, Conductor—Mr AvausT Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 
Is, 6d, Ls., and 6d, 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutivs Beneprcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882, Mem- 
bers are informed that the Second Concert (70th since formation of Society—Schu- 
mann‘s Compositions in first part of programme), will take place at the Langham 
Hall, on Wednesday, 19th April. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining 
tlie Society may have prospectus and full particulars on application to H. G. 
Hopper, Hon. 8ec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


] ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
d Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modJation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. S8ec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


‘HE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY.—Lonpon 
CONSERVATOIRE OF Music, 6, Tavistock Square, April 22, Dr. N. HEINE- 

MANN, F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.8o0c., &c., will LEOTURE and Illustrate above. 

Tickets must be previously obtained from the Secretary. 


i R and Mdme BODDA’S (Miss Louisa Pynz) ACADEMY 

F FOR SINGING, Operatic and Miscellaneous. ‘ BonaLy,” 85 and 87, 

Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill. Professional and Amateur. In and Out- 

Door Students, Studies—Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Deport- 

mont, a Practice, Italian. Prospectuses as above, or Mr STEDMAN, 12, 
erners Street. 




















awe TO CONCERT GIVERS, &. ; 
THE LONDON ART GALLERIES, 23, BAKER STREET, 
W.—These Galleries are available in the Evenings for High-Class Chamber 
Concerts, Rehearsals, Readings, &c., for which their acoustic properties are 

eminently suited. For terms address—ADAM F. Harpy, Secretary, as above. 


GERMAN CONDUCTOR, CHOIRMASTER, PROF. OF MUSIC. 

GERMAN Professor of Music from the Academy of 

Music, Berlin, pupil of Kullak, Dorn, Wiierst, seeks for a good Engage- 
ment as CONDUCTOR and (besides) as CHOIRMASTER. He is also an 
excellent and much-quested Pianist, Singing and Compositions Master of good 
name, Address send to Berlin, Post Office, No. 60, sub. A. B. F. G. 


(yA RWLERLY SALE of PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, 
x HARPS, VIOLINS, FLUTES, CLARIONETS, and other MUSICAL IN- 
81RUMENTS, THuRsDAY next, April 6th, 1882, at Messrs DEBENHAM, STORR 
& Sons’ Great Auction Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Catalogues post free. 
JOXAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—HINTS ON PRO- 
Academy—Letters 


NUNCIATION, with Proposals for a Self-supportin 
from the Prime Minister, Gounod, Benedict, &c. By GEORGINA WELDON. 
3rd Edition, revised and enlarged, One Shilling. 
He TWO PATHS: An Essay on the Voice. CHARLES Lunxy. One Shilling. 
: OUNOD IN ENGLAND. English Edition by Geor@iNA WELDON. Com- 
Pp me yl =: . 6d. hd dition in the Press.) 
usic Sung an om d by Mrs WELDON, Music AND ART 

Assoctation, 23, Oxford Street. atelleal 


r ‘ TAGE 
[HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
z bof THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosEPH Foster, 
. arly in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
. Peerage or Baronetage separate, each 21s. 
el “A THIRD EDITION, for 1882, costataing all new Creations, has been 
pe = carer yy ed, and gy = | corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
dy dae eek ngravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
Westminster: NicHots & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
CuapMaN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.O. 


ANGELS’ FOOD.” 

















“ 
SIGNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (for Tenor or Soprano), 
DarisneeEs FOOD” (Poetry by Rrra), is published, price 4s., by DuNcaN 
— Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to the 
ve Song is also published, price 1s. 








ORGAN FOR SALE. 
HURCH ORGAN (small) FOR SALE. Two Rows of 
Keys, 9 Stops, 2} Octaves of Pedals. At present in use, but can be seen 
any time by applying to Mr Garsrpk, 159, Graham Road, Hackney. 


“PARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Anton 
RUBINSTEIN, on the Poem of Mitron. The English version of the 
words by JostaH PrrrmMaNn. Paris: GfRARD, 2, Rue Scribe. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Hatron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 
Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VioLins and VIoLONCELLos for SoLoistTs, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by. the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s. 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CRAMPON & Co.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), same Paris: Passage du Grand 


er}, et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
pe manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chit Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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Just Published. 


THE BETTER WORLD. 
Words by Mrs, M, A. BAINES. 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON., 
Composed expressly for and sung by Mdme Martie ROZE; sung also by 
Miss Jessica O'BRIEN, 
Price 4s. 
London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Oo., 84, New Bond Street. 





Just Published. 


ALICH. 


TRANSCRIPTION FOR THE 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE, 
Or ASCHER’S POPULAR ROMANCE. 


By 
J. HARRINGTON YOUNG. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


i} ey 4 


A NEW MASoNICc SOLO AND QUARTET. 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true am accepted Masons. = 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


POLKA ET VALSE. 


PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. FOLICHONNE POLKA ae es eve ees «. Price 4s. 











No.2, SOUVENIR DE JEUNESSE VALSE ... .. ...—...- Price 4s. 
Composées par 
BENTAYOUX, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


L°AMANTE. 


VALZER, PER VOCE DI MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Musica di 
G. MURATORI 
(The English Version of the words by Marta X. Hayss). 
Price 4s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


THE LOVERS’ WALTZ 








(L'AMANTE). 
For tHe PIANOFORTE. 
By 
G. MURATORI. 
Price 4s, 





. 
PRELUDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, OR ORGAN 
Composed by 


G. GARIBOLDI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


Pour LE PLANoFoR'TE, 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N. — “ ” 
a Menuet de Lulli” cai also te played asa Duet for Violin and 





Just Published. 


A, MET 
} a S 
CANZONE PopoLakk, 
Parole e Musica di 


G. MURATORI. 
Price 4s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





~ New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the-phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WaALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole 8treet. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 5 , 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &. Sold in 
boxes, Is. Lid. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists througl:out the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par IGNack Grpsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘ ae “HER VOICE.”’ 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianacz Ginsone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘(A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enarquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. W. 


ss NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
* 4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: DuNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE DRAMA IN PORTMAN-MARKET. 
Another Minor REcorp. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

The house closed rather suddenly at the beginning of February, 
1851, and Mr Stammers was made a bankrupt. The name of Mr 
i. T. Smith next appeared at the head of the announcements, in 
the autumn of this year. This venture was, we believe, the 
beginning of a managerial career, which, extending over the next 
twenty years, or more, included in its course at least six of the 
metropolitan houses, besides the gardens of Vauxhall, Cremorne, 
and Highbury Barn. Mr Smith led off with English operas, sup- 
ported by Mr and Mrs Donald King, Mr Henry Drayton, Mr 
Gregg, Mr Frazer, Mr Lawler, Miss Lanza, and Miss Helen Con- 
dell, all names of a certain note in the musical world of that day. 
Mr N. T. Hicks and transpontine melodrama were then tried. At 
Faster, 1852, he sublet the property to Mr George Bolton, who got 
up avery fair revival of The Tempest, for the holiday-makers, and 
subsequently engaged the eminent tragedian, Mr James Anderson, 
for a short series of performances, after which Mr Smith himself 
resumed the cares of management, and introduced, as Sir Giles 
Overreach, Mr McKean Buchanan,an American, whose style, though 
not without merit, was marred by an extravagance, which pre- 
vented him from securing a definite position on the London 
boards. During Mr Buchanan’s engagement, which lasted for some 
months, Shiel’s old tragedy The Apostate, or, The Moors in Spain, 
was unearthed. This play had been rendered famous at Covent 
Garden in 1817, by the talents of Charles Kemble, Young, Egerton, 
and Miss O'Neill, in combination. As might be imagined, it 
scarcely caused any excitement now. Mr Smith’s system of 
management was certainly not an elevated one, yet he contrived, 
nevertheless, from time to time, to present some very good acting 
to his patrons. In addition to Mr Buchanan, Mr James Rogers 
and Mrs Brougham played in 1852, Charles Freer was here at 
Faster, 1853, and was followed by Mr Davenport, Mr Charles 
Selby, Mr T. Mead, and Miss Fanny Vining. Amongst the plays 
selected at various times, we find John Wilkins’ admirable Civili- 
zation, and Mrs Lovell’s no less admirable Ingomar, in addition to 
the time-honoured melodramas of The Tower of Nesle, The Red 
Rover, and The Innkeeper of Abbeville, not to forget another, 
newer, and yet more thrilling in its denomination, The Assassin 
Monk ; or, The Sentinel of the Thirteenth Chime!!! 

In the autumn of 1853, Mr E. T. Smith removed to the larger 
field of Drury Lane, and the Marylebone Theatre passed into 
the hands of Mr J. William Wallack, an actor favourably known to 
the London public by his performances of the Shaksperian drama 
a year or two previously at the Haymarket. It was evidently tne 
aim of Mr Wallack to regain for the house, if possible, the 
position which it had held under the direction of Mr Watts and 
Mrs Warner. For this purpose he engaged a company comprising, 
besides himself and Mrs. Wallack, an actress of no mean ability, 
the names of Messrs. Henry Vandenhoff, George Cooke, J. W. 
Shalders, Edgar, F. Charles, C. Bender, Clinton, and W. Wallis ; 
Misses Harriet Gordon, Fanny Garthwaite, Emily Horton, and 
Mrs. Robertson. On the opening night, early in October, the old 
comedy, A Cure for the Heartache, and Planché’s extravaganza, 
The Fair One with the Golden Locks, were represented, and to 
these succeeded Speed the Plough, Abelard and Heluise, and John 
Daly's drama, Broken Toys. On Wednesday, October the 19th, 
Mr and Mrs Wallack made their first appearance as the Thane and 
his wife, in a very carefully got-up revival of Macbeth. The 
Stranger, Othello, The Bridal—in which Mrs Wallack as Evadne, 
and her husband as Melantius, created a powerful impression— 
and The Lady of Lyons followed. Colley Cibber’s version of King 
Richard the Third was given in November, with Mr Wallack as 
Glo'ster, and Mr Henry Vandenhoff as Richmond. Miss Julia 
Harland was added to the corps, for the after-pieces, upon which 
much attention was bestowed by the management. Among the 
more prominent of these were Francis Talfourd’s burlesque, 
Alcestis, Gay’s Begyar’s Opera, and the old burletta Midas. A new 
farce by Mr Albany Fonblanque, entitled Metempsychosis; or, 

Which is Which? was also brought out. Of other revivals we may 
notice The Honeymoon, and Maturin’s now forgotten and gloomy 
tragedy of Bertram, originally written for Edmund Kean, in which 
Mrs Wallack electrified her audience as Imogen. There was a very 
good pantomime at Christmas, Harlequin King Ugly-Mug, and my 
Lady Lee, of Old London Bridge, written by Mr Nelson Lee, The 





clown was Paul Kellino. Mr and Mrs Wallack reappeared in 
Pizarro at the beginning of February, 1854, and immediately 
afterwards Judge Talfourd’s Jon was produced with new and 
elaborate scenery and costumes. Mrs Wallack added greatly to 
her laurels as Ion, and the Adrastus of Mr Wallack also met with 
general approbation. On the alternate evenings Byron’s Werner 
was given, with similar attention to the stage appointments. A 
version of the French spectacular drama, La Priére des Naufrages, 
which, as The Thirst of Gold, had already made a considerable 
sensation at the Adelphi, was brought out at the end of l’ebruary 
under the title of The Struggle for Gold, and the Orphan of the 
Frozen Sea. This was chiefly remarkable for the magniticence of 
the mounting, and for the highly picturesque manner in which 
Mrs Wallack supported the character of the Indian girl. A 
revival, also with new scenery and dresses, of Romeo and Juliet 
was to be noticed for the Romeo of Mrs Wallack, the Mercutio of 
Mr Wallack, and for the debit, as Juliet, of Miss Cleveland, now 
best known as the accomplished actress and polished elocutionist, 
Mrs Arthur Stirling. Mr Hoskins, from Sadler’s Wells, was 
engaged at Kaster to play in Clari, the Maid of Milan, repro- 
duced with Sir Henry Bishop’s songs and glees. ‘The holiday 
programme was supplemented by a fairy extravaganza, The 
Magic Branch, from the pen of a new and competent author, Mr 
Collis. In this Mr. Shalders distinguished himself in the twofold 
capacity of comedian and scene-painter, whilst Miss Harriet 
Gordon and Mr George Cooke completed the effect by their 
excellent singing and acting. Mr Eliot Galer, Mr Henry Drayton, 
and Miss Susannah Lowe subsequently gave a few performances of 
English opera, with an orchestra and chorus directed by the com- 
poser, Mr John Francis Duggan. ‘The legitimate drama was then 
resumed with William Tell, Virginius, The Hunchback, The Love 
Chase, Jane Shore, The Wonder, The Wife, and The School of 
Reform, presented in rapid succession, and a season both honour- 
able and remunerative to the management came to its conclusion 
at the end of the month of May. 

Encouraged by his well-merited success, Mr William Wallack 
issued a circular to the patrons of the Marylebone Theatre, previous 
to the commencement of his second season. In this lie promised 
many alterations and improvements, a stage lengthened—by the 
removal of a back wall—to the depth of 115 feet, and an elegant 
re-decoration in every part of the interior. More interesting 
still, however, was his expressed purpose of providing “a home 
for the highest Drama of England,” and of encouraging “to the 
utmost, the living proofs and witnesses of its indestructible 
genius.” Not only were the plays of Shakspere and the old 
dramatists to be presented, with every attainable appliance of 
scenic and decorative art, but “new and original dramas” were, 
from time to time, to be introduced, and mounted with the same 
care and cost. “ Justice,” added the lessee, “ will be done to the 
living, as to the dead ; and no means left unattempted to raise the 
Victorian age, in its dramatic relations, to a level with the Eliza- 
bethan era.” The tone of this preamble was, perhaps, grandilo- 
quent, but there was, nevertheless, an honest purpose, honestly 
fulfilled, beyond. 

Eventually the Marylebone re-opened on Saturday, the 7th of 
October, with a revival of As You Like It, strictly in accordance 
with the text of Shakspere, and profusely illustrated with new 
and beautiful scenery, painted by Mr Shalders, together with cos- 
tumes of a novel and picturesque design. An overture, entr’actes, 
and some incidental music, were also composed by Mr J. F. Duggan, 
who himself presided in the orchestra. Mrs Wallack’s Rosalind 
astonished those who had hitherto only seen her in such parts as 
Lady Macbeth, and was played throughout with a gaiety and 
youthfulness which literally left nothing to criticize. Mrs Wallack 
received much graceful support from the Celia of Miss Cleveland. 
Orlando was neatly rendered by Mr Edgar, and the Jacques of 
Mr William Wallack proved a very fine specimen of elocutionary 
power. The other parts were respectably filled, and the whole 
gave unqualified satisfaction to a crowded and brilliant audience. 


( To be continued. ) 








“Miéscow.—The inauguration of the monument, in the courtyard 
of the Conservatory of Music, to the memory of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein was to come off last week. Anton Rubinstein, his brother, 
was to be present. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 180. ) 


For another example of recitative let us take one of Gluck’s, 
Ile says, in his preface to Alceste, that the proper function of 
music is to “second poetry by enforcing the expression of the 
sentiment and the interest of the situations, without interrupting 
the action, or weakening it by superfluous ornament.” So in his 
recitations the vocal part emphasizes and strengthens the accent 
of the words, while the harmonies and the interludes of the ac- 
companiment accord with and add to the expression of the senti- 
ments, 

In Iphigenia in Tauris, after the storm in the early part of the 
opera, a calm ensues. Iphigenia begins a recitative : 


Ex, 144, 
Recir. 
Le cal- me re- pa-rait,mais au fond de moncceur, 
aa To oe 








“Calm is restored, but in the depth of her heart the storm still 
rages,” and after the word but is a rest *, which tells more of the 
storm which is raging within Iphigenia’s heart than many 
notes. Iler companion priestesses have some sympathetic ques- 
tions, and then a few simple repetitions of a note (pianissimo) seem 
to speak of some coming trouble. Then Iphigenia begins to re- 
late a dream which has made her afraid. At first, she tells of 
having seen her father’s palace, and how tenderly she felt towards 
him, and for awhile the accents of the music are quiet, and the 
accompaniment in quiet chords like those of Ex. 144. Shortly, 
she tells how the earth trembled and lightnings came and over- 
threw the palace; and the expression of the music becomes 
changed. It is recitative in time with agitated accompaniment 
and strong accents. 





























Ex, 145. 
Andante, 
et la foudre en é- clats tom- be sur le. pa - 
ss N 
ae earn | ———» ste 
ww ee neo “=f 
/—_@__<@,@____-_l ___@-9- 
cere spe sare a es 
eres ms| = Sr te fx 
: = = 
lais, lem -bras - se, 
my! ' 
sj a @_ 
a ee eae nai 1 , 
—aail mon a oe g—*° 
ot! iol? & zee lee oe: 
== Ss 
A rapid interlude finishes this idea abruptly. 


Ix. 146. 

ET sal Oe PO me re 
Yas 20 p79 2 a6 ls «fe 41s 
6 Se SS See fra eee 

) | | 


© Presto. } 
8vi, ento, 








After the single chord (a.), which, repeated against the accent, 
seems almost like a choking sob, sle tells how there came from 
the midst of the burning ruins a plaintive voice which touched 
her heart. Twice again, after the vocal phrases, comes the sobbing 
chord. She followed the voice. Then she found it was her father ; 
and in her description of his pitiable wounded state, flying from 
the murderous rage of an inhuman spectre, the sentences are 
broken apart or disjointed by short s‘accato phrases, of alternately 
loud and soft notes, which seem to speak both of her horror at 
the ghastly siglt and of her tenderness towards the father who 
was thus terribly used. 











Ex, 147. 
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A trembling accompaniment is under her next words that this 
spectre was her mother ; and two chords give strong accent to the 
two syllables of the word mother, pointing the thought that 
terrible as it was that her father should be murdered, it was yet 
more terrible that it should be her mother who was his murderer, 


Ix. 148. 
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Then her mother armed her with a sword and disappeared, and 
then Iphigenia fled. The sentences are again broken and dis- 
jointed by short interludes, and seem thus to speak of the rapidly 
changing emotions. Then she relates how she was arrested by a 
call from Orestes, her brother ; and a few syncopated chords seem 
tu stay her. She saw him an unhappy man, and would have helped 
him, These words are with qiiet chords, like tose of Hx, 14. 
But a power she could not resist forced her to stab him. The ac- 
companiment of these words is in decided chords, struck on the 
strongest accents (**) of the strongest words. 


Ex. 149. 
un as-cen-dant fu - nes - te for-gait mon bras. 
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Throughout the whole of this recitative every important verbal 
accent has been strengthened, every sentiment made more evi- 
dent, and every expression more expressive by the music with 
which the words are allied. 

For recitative in more modern works we may refer to the scene 
of Desdemona with the “ Willow Song” in Rossini’s Othello, and 
to the scene of Tancredi’s return to his couatry, in the same co:n- 
poser’s opera of that name. 














OniveRIA Prescorr. 
(To be continued, ) 





IMPROMPTU. 


When Liverpool Rensburg sent for Max Bruch, 
He wanted a German, by hook or by crook. | 
No English conductor being used to the baton, 
Herr Rensburg could only say ‘‘ No,” with his hat on. 
[Although Alfred Mellon 
was not quite a felon 
And Liverpool owned a composer like Hatton.] 


DRINKWATER Harp. 
Wink’s Corner, 
North Malvern, April 1. 





Brruty.—-Hardly has one Italian operatic company left the 
Victoria Theatre than another is announced to open on the Sth inst. 
at the Central Skating Rink. The rehea'sals have begun some time 
under the direction of Signor Oreste Bimboni, as conductor. The 
opera-season at Kroll’s commences on tie 6th May. The manager, 
Herr Engel, has engage: a good regular comyany. The ‘stars ” at 
present secured are Mdlle Maria de Sido and her sister, Alix Desta, 
from London; Mdme Schriéder-Hanfstingl, from Stuttgart ; Herr 
Carl Sommer, from Vienna; Dr Krauss, from Hamburgh ; and Herr 
Theodore Wachtel, from——Longjumeau (?). 
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EDINBURGH HAS SOMETHING TO SAY, 

“Our own Correspondent” sends us the subjoined article from 
the Edinburgh Courant :— 

“That in connection with the projected Royal College of Music 
and its proposed auxiliary institutions a good deal of nonsense 
would be talked was, perhaps, only to be expected. At all events, 
the fact that it is so, need neither disappoint the promoters nor 
injure the cause. ‘‘When a grave and reverend seigneur” like 
Professor Maclagan sets himself with a solemn countenance to prove 
that we are more musical than the Germans, for the reason that, for 
one boy who is met whistling on the street in a German town, five 
are found to be so employed in Scotland, people who know better 
are bound to laugh at the idea of such atest ; but 
this does not affect the main issue. By common 
consent it is admitted that whatever may be our 
relative position as to love of music, or taste for 
music, we have not the facilities which we might 
and ought to possess for imparting to all who may 
be disposed to receive it, a musical education. That 
this want is felt is proof that we are musical, and, at 
the same time, that we are not so musical as we 
should be. What must really be deplored are the 
4 efforts, on the one hand, already apparent, to stir up 
® professional jealousy; and the only too manifest 
y willingness on the part of a number of laymen, on 
the other hand, to keep the basis of the scheme thus 
narrowed and weakened. Both tendencies are emphatically to be 
deprecated. The Prince of Wales was more careful about nothing 
than that the inaugural gathering under his auspices should be of a 
representative character in the widest possible sense. It included 
princes, peers, politicians, parsons, lawyers. litterateurs, musicians, 
and, as His Royal Highness remarked, ‘all the leaders of society.’ 
This fact was duly acknowledged at the time. In the case of Scot- 
land, however, there has been evident from the outset a shortsighted 
disposition to ignore the professional class altogether, which does not 
harmonize with the policy of the meeting at St. James’s Palace, and 
which is not warranted by any of the unpleasant things since said 
by professionals regarding that meeting. It has been complained 
that ‘The Royal Academy of Music was ignored by all.’ Well, it 
is a pity that it should have been so; but the Royal Academy had 
first its turn of ignoring, and did not fail to avail itself of it, and it 
is, therefore, not very dignified to declare now, that ‘it is no secret 
that the profession, as a body, besides a vast number of amateurs, 
are by no means well-disposed to the scheme.’ 

“In the English case it was not wise on the part of the professional 
class to seek to depreciate or prejudice a laudable scheme, even 
supposing they had good ground for considering themselves pushed 
to one side ; for, after all, the professional musician, like the pro- 
fessional painter or actor, depends entirely upon the public opinion 
of his work, however much he may despise that opinion. Equally 
petty is it on the part of laymen to take up the position which they 
seem to have taken up in Scotland, and to say, ‘ We will have no 
professional men in the Council.’ It is not only petty, but the 
best way to ensure failure. In regard to such a meeting as that 
held last week in the city, Sir Herbert Oakeley ought to have been 
the first person consulted, and certainly his absence did not tend to 
enhance the musical tone of the movement. The musical men in 
this part of the world might, or might not, have turned round upon 
the laymen, as they are doing in the south. That is a point which 
they themselves should have been left to decide. They should have 
had, at least, the same opportunity as in the case of the St James's 
Palace meeting of identifying themselves with the undertaking. 
The apparent ignoring of Sir Herbert Oakeley, considering that he 
has laboured with great zeal and assiduity in the cause of music in 
Scotland for a period of sixteen years, and with no small degree of 
success, was a deliberate insult, and the sneering remarks made 

in another place’ a day or two later concerning ‘a professor of 
music who had been knighted,’ constituted a gratuitous aggravation 
of that insult. Surely it cannot be thought that the cause of the 
new Royal College or of the Scottish Academy will be promoted by 
such means? If the scheme is to have the confidence of the public, 
the difficulties which exist should not, either from want of know- 
ledge or personal prejudice, be made light of, but openly confessed. 
The spea er who took the most prudent and sensible view of the 
matter advised no ‘friction’ with any movements already success- 
ful, and that musical appliances or interests already existing should 
be duly considered. With all good wishes to the project, we trust 
that such drawbacks to its success may be cemmuieal and removed. 

‘It need not be thought that the Royal College and the Academy 
will have a magical effect. Much more needs to be done while the 
pupils are below academy age, and the £19,000 spent on music by 
the Education Department might as well be kept in the Treasury 








eo far as any assistance it gives to university agencies is concerned. 
Even in England the universities have long had the advantage of 
receiving boys of cathedral training. That is a thing which is only 
beginning in Scotland, and not until it becomes universal—till music 
becomes as much a part of the daily curriculum of our elementary 
schools as—” 
* * * * * * * * * 
“Our own,” with lis accustomed occasional negligence, |:as 
failed to transmit the end of the article, which we are, therefore, 
compelled to replace by a line of asterisks. Otto Beard. 
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BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Mr Arthur Sullivan’s Leeds cantata, The Martur of Antioch, was 
performed by this Society, at the Angell Town Institution, on Mon- 
day evening, and attracted a full house. In itself, perhaps, the 
event was not of great importance, but it served to provoke remark 
upon the valuable service rendered by Mr Lemaire and his helpers 
for a good number of years past. The Brixton Choral Society has 
always made itself prominent among suburban bodies by a rare 
spirit of enterprise. Hardly does a new English work appear before 
the dwellers in South London have an opportunity of making its 
acquaintance, and it is this which pre-eminently entitles the society 
to friendly notice at the hands even of those who seldom look so 
far from the centre of metropolitan art. The performance of Mr 
Sullivan’s work was not satisfactory in all respects. We may speak 
with some measure of admiration regarding the soloists, especially 
Miss Hilda Coward and Mr Guy, who respectively sang the music 
of Margherita and Olybius. Miss Coward was often charmingly 
pathetic in her expression, while Mr Guy did all his work like the 
sound musician amateurs know him to be. Miss Annie Gatland 
(Julia) has not yet passed beyond the stage of promise, but Mr 
Henry Cross, who played both Calliao and Fabius, may be said to 
have done so for some time, with results which, however useful, are 
not specially striking. Curiously enough, the performance failed 
most where it was expected to be best—in the choral department. 
We have heard the Brixton singers to infinitely greater advantage 
than on this occasion. Their attack was timid, and their execution 
not far short of slovenly. Mr Lemaire must have remarked this 
for himself, and will perhaps be led to inquire whether anything 
like a spirit of laissez fuire has crept into the society. If it has, let 
the thing be exorcised at once, ere more mischief happen. The 
pianoforte accompaniment was very ably played by Me Harvey 
Lohr, and that for organ by Mr C. Wilkes; it is, however, matter 
for both surprise and regret that in an extensive district like Brixton 
a small amateur orchestra cannot be got together.—D. 7’. 
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THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
(To the Editor of the ‘*‘ Musical Standard.” ) 


S1r,—Professor Macfarren deserves the thanks of the musical 
world generally for his letter to the Vice-President of the Council 
of Education on the subject of the Tonic Sol-fa system, reprinted 
in last week’s Musical Standard, If there were no other objection 
to the system, I think the first mentioned in the letter a most con- 
clusive one, viz., ‘‘ That it hinders the acquisition of a sense of 
pitch.” All musicians know how valuable an acquisition this is, 
and how useful any individual possessing it is amongst a body of 
vocalists singing from single vocal parts. Surely the slight saving 
of time which is claimed by the Tonic Sol-faists is not worthy of 
consideration. I am myself training every week some fifty boys (a 
portion of whom are at present in my choir, and the remainder 
preparing therefor) from the established notation ; and, if their pro- 
gress may be possibly slower, I know that it is thorough, and that if 
they go to any other choir, or take a part in any vocal or instru- 
peo A, performance, they will not have to commence the study of 
another notation. In conclusion, I think, Sir, it is time that 
musicians generally should give themselves the trouble of speaking 
out boldly on the subject ; and if they did so, I feel convinced we 
should find more than nine-tenths of them endorse the views 
expressed in Professor Macfarren’s letter. Your obedient servant, 

Mus. Bac., Oxon. 








StuTTGART.—Professor Donndorf has just completed the clay 
model of the principal figure for the Bach Monument, to be erected 
at Eisenach. The grand old Master is represented in the dress of 
the period, with long waistcoat and knee-breeches. His left arm is 
resting lightly on a music-stand, while in his hands he holds a pencil 
»and a sheet of paper. It is suid that the Monument will be inaugu- 
rated before the date originally selected, namely, the composer’s 





200th birthday, in 1885. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


There could hardly be better evidence of the popularity of Berlioz’s 
faust than its production by the Albert Hall Choral Society. For 
good and sufficient reasons, no doubt, this society avoids speculation 
on the strength of reputed new beliefs and fancies. Others may 
rush hither and thither, lured by the hope of exploiting some fresh 
public taste ; but Mr Barnby and his people keep serenely plodding 
along the straight and beaten track. We do not mention this to 
blame ; far from it. Ata time when all sorts of silly and fantastic 
ideas lay themselves out to ensnare the weak and the foolish, a 
musical society may do much worse than steadily hold aloft the 
standard of pure and classic art, even as Moses set up the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness to be a symbol of healing and health. 
Having regard to the usual course of the society, the reasons must 
have been potent which led to the production of Faust on Wednes- 
day evening, March 22, We admit their cogency. Indeed, looking 
at the result, no other course is possible. A very large audience 
—* and the interest of the occasion was, on all hands, most 
marked, 

Concerning the work itself, it is barely possible to say anything 
new. No other has been so frequently performed since Mr Charles 
Hallé revived it in a happy moment, while the familiarity of the 
story and the salient features of the music have enabled our public 
to make acquaintance with its details and comprehend its meaning 
in a brief space of time. On the other hand, a performance of Fuust 
must always provoke remark ; either praise for the conquering of 
special difficulties, excuses for honourable failure, or censure for 
rash venturing on a heavy task without sufficient means. Berlioz is 
one of those masters who cannot be trifled with. It takes only a 
little to turn the balance in favour of defeat or victory where his 
music is concerned ; above all, does every performance of Faust con- 
vey to those who know what is involved the idea of a lottery 
wherein the chances in favour of a prize or a blank are nearly 
equal, We may at once state that the result of the Albert 
Hall Choral Society's venture upon Faust was a prize, and a big 
one. In.some respects the performance commended itself as the 
best we have yet had in London. It was so, for example, 
with reference to the choral music. At this, perhaps nobody 
is surprised. Mr Barnby can train a choir better than most men ; 
while the amateurs under him are people whose capacity is too well 
known for dispute. None the less should we give honour to the very 
able manner in which the choruses of Fuust were rendered. We do 
not insist so much upon quality of tone, knowledge of the music, 
aud confidence in delivery. The special excellence of the choir went 
higher into the region of feeling and expression ; so that there was 
no passage which failed to come out as something more than merely 
harmonized sounds. The gain of this to the performance cannot be 
overrated. It made the choruses a part of the drama, instead of 
leaving them at the comparatively low level of ensemble episodes. 
We must also commend the work of the orchestra, though this 
might be done, inferentially, by stating that the Hungarian March, 
Dance of Sylphs, and Dance of Will-o’-the-Wisps were all encored 
by acclamation. There were times, it is true, when the orchestra 
played too loudly for the solo voices, but these apart, it is a plain 
duty to congratulate conductor and instrumentalists upon a very 
successful effort. The persons of the drama were represented by 
Mdme Marie Roze (Marguerite), Mr Vernon Rigby (Faust), Mr 
King (Mephistopheles), and Mr Pyatt, some of whom, we believe, 
discharged this duty for the first time. Mdme Roze won much 
favour by her appropriate delivery of ‘‘The King of Thule” song, 
and, even more, by the dramatic significance she threw into the love 
music. Here her stage training proved of value. She sang with 
meaning and expression as well as with energy, and achieved a 
frank success. On his part, Mr Vernon Rigby, previously a stranger 
to the music, showed his capacity for intelligent and successful 
study. Ina smaller hall, the delicate and elaborated music allotted 
to Faust would, no doubt, have made a greater effect; but Mr 
Rigby must be credited with having used his opportunities to the 
utmost. That he sang with invariable correctness need not be 
insisted on, especially as the higher qualities of taste, feeling, and 
expression demand acknowledgment. His delivery of the Invocation 
to Nature was especially good, and put the finishing touch to a 
demonstration that in this artist we have a capable representative 
of Faust. Mr. King’s Mephistopheles was throughout capital, and 
certainly none the worse because modelled upon that of Mr Santley. 
The sardonic spirit of the Tempter had admirable expression—so 
admirable that he must have been hard to please who saw reason to 
complain. Almost as a matter of course, the Serenade was given 
with point and spirit, and had to be repeated. Mr Pyatt did good 
service in his comparatively small part, and Mr Barnby conducted 
with all the skill necessary for success in a work which lays a heavy 
task upon him who wields the bdton.—D. 7. 





COFFEE HALLS. 
(Concluded from page 186. ) 

In July, 1833, the title was changed to that of the Royal Victoria, 
in commemoration, it is said, of the young Princess Victoria and 
her mother, the Duchess of Kent, having visited it. There are also 
other interesting records connected with it. In 1830 Edmund Kean 
was paid £100 for performing there for two nights. Booth, Cooke, 
Liston, Joe Grimaldi, Buckstone, Benjamin Webster, and G. V. 
Brooke, trod its boards. It numbered among its scene-painters 
Clarkson Stanfield ; and in 1834 the great violinist, Paganini, per- 
formed here for one night—his last appearance in this country. 

Yet the Victoria enjoyed a doubtful reputation for some years ; 
the audience which had begun by being respectable, changed into a 
mob who sat in shirt sleeves, cracked nuts, called the actors by their 
Christian names, and pelted them with orange peel and apples, so 
that it was hardly safe for a respectable West-ender to enter. 
However, with the march of time and education, these things again 
altered, and in 1871 the audience of the New Cut assembled to bid 
farewell to their cherished home of melodrama, and, though com- 
posed of the rougher classes, were as decorous as need be. The 
piece given was the same with which the theatre had opened in 1811, 
Trial by Battle ; or, Heaven defend the Right ; and when Mr Cave 
announced in a pathetic manner, ‘‘ the curtain will drop for ever on 
the Victoria Z'heatre,” and it fell, a mournful-voiced, bare-armed 
young man in the front row of the gallery summed up the case thus: 
“‘ Ah! the poor old Wic! Pass the ’arf-and-’arf, ’Arry.” 

Well, it is the question of the ‘‘’arf-and-’arf ” that has principally 
led to the establishment of these coffee-halls. Few want to deprive 
a hard-working artisan of his glass of ale at his dinner or supper, 
but they wish to prevent his spending the whole of his leisure time 
in a public-house—a place to which he cannot take his wife or his 
daughters, and where the temptation of an occasional sip ends too 
often in confirmed intemperance ; and it is well known half the 
crimes committed come, not from the fair use, but the abuse, of 
drink. Feeling that some places of amusement were needed where 
men could take their wives and children to enjoy an evening of 
harmless recreation, where they could get good coffee, good tea- 
cakes, and cheap sparkling beverages, these places, of which the 
Victoria seems to be the chief, are being started. The rate of 
admission is extremely moderate. There are some seats at higher 
prices for those in a higher grade of society—a necessary thing, for 
it is a curious fact that places where only persons in their own 
position go are not popular with the people; they like to see the 
‘* swells,” 

If, then, the impetus given to the movement were to relax, or 
were eventually to fall through, it would not be the fault entirely of 
the class it is meant to benefit. There is not always a sufficiently 
hearty co-operation on the part of the general public. The danger 
to any new scheme lies so often in its being taken up with amiable 
enthusiasm that gradually gets cooler, or it is worked in too 
dilettante or amateurish a fashion, not on a sufficiently commercial 
basis ; sometimes the failure is merely to be attributable to the 
want of sufficiency of funds to be able to weather and tide over 
that narrow isthmus that lies between non-success and success, and 
which almost always has to be traversed. The expenses are some- 
times beyond the receipts, as in the Kensington Coffee Tavern, 
where the rental is £200, and the gas-bill, chiefly for cooking pur- 
poses, £160 per annum; so that, it is feared, if they cannot tind 
enough annual subscribers to pay the rent, they will have to close. 

Then, I am told the numbers are not many of small drinkers or 
total abstainers who reside permanently in any neighbourhood, and 
the working-classes are constantly migrating. Sometimes, too, the 
restaurants which began by giving excellent dinners at 6d. dete- 
riorate, or the men are kept waiting—an important point when they 
have only a given time for their meals. Then the public-houses are 
trying to vie and surpass in their coffee and tea their rivals. And 
as the making of good coffee is one of the essential elements in the 
success of this undertaking, this is a point that should be closely 
looked after. In France coffee is so excellently made, and at such 
a cheap rate, that it is the universal and favourite beverage. 

It is against all these adverse circumstances that the promoters of 
the present scheme will have to contend. A mere outsider, and in 
no way mixed up in the movement myself, it appears to me to hold 
the elements of so much good to thousands as to deserve the good 
wishes and co-operation, not of one class in particular, but of the 
general public. CARLEON. 








MiLan.—The revival of Simon Boccanegra at the Scala had to be 
postponed for a short time in consequence of the indisposition of M. 
Maurel. It is said that he has been offered an engagement to sing 
in Hamlet at Barcelona, with Mad. Marie Heilbronn as Ophelia, 
and another for next winter at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

At the Grand Opera, M. Vaucorbeil was very anxious that M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s Francoise de Rimini should be produced 
hefore Passion Week, but, for various reasons, the realization of 
his wish was found to be impossible, and so the first night is now 
fixed “ immutably ” for the 10th or the 12th inst. 

Galante Aventure, the new three-act opera, has been success- 
fully produced at the Opéra-Comique. The book, by MM. Louis 
Davyl and Armand Sylvestre, is made up of materials which have 
served on innumerable occasions Lefore, but, being cleverly re- 
arranged and clothed in elegant and polished fiction, were never- 
theless received with as much satisfaction as though they were 
entirely new. Had they even been less skilfully handled, the 
audience would in all probability still have been pleased ; for 
Frenchmen are never tired of pieces in which female virtue is 
represented as not altogether immaculate. In the present in- 
stance, however, a certain zest is added to the story—which is 
decidedly scabreuu—because, at the fall of the curtain, the spec- 
tators are left in doubt as to which of two daughters of Eve has 
fallen a victim to the insidious wiles of the gallant young soldier, 
Urbain de Bois-Baudry. This interesting hero, having been dis- 
appointed in his hopes of obtaining the hand of the fair Armande, 
whose parents compelled her to marry an old but wealthier suitor, 
whom they considered a more eligible match than the younger but 
impecunious swain, went off, some three years prior to the com- 
mencement of the action, to fight under Francis I. in the Milanese. 
There he has remained till the conclusion of the campaign, when 
he returns to Paris and meets an old brother-in-arms, Vigile. 
They determine to have a little amusement without being over 
scrupulous as to where they seek it, As he is roaming about, 
Urbain is lucky enough to rescue a young female from the hands 
of some roysterers. Having done this, he escorts her home, 
and, to prove of course how safe she is in his keeping, enters with 
her. But who is she? Is she the Marquise de Chandor, wife 
of a profligate Marquis of the usual pattern, or Gilberte, her 
maid, or Mdme de Narsay, the very Armande, now a widow, whom 
Urbain, though not above engaging in a chance amorous intrigue, 
pour passer le temps, still so fondly loves? This is a question 
which, owing to the very convenient darkness, Urbain cannot 
answer. But Vigile swears on meeting his friend the next morn- 
ing that the fair unknown is Mdme de Narsay, and establishes the 
truth of his assertion in an apparently irrefutable manner, Con- 
sequently, when Mdme de Narsay arrives and intimates that, 
being now free, she is ready to bestow her hand on him who has 
so long possessed her heart, she is deeply shocked at, and totally 
unable to comprehend, the way in which she is received. Even- 
tually everything is satisfactorily arranged. The reprobate Mar- 
quis de Chandor had contrived a deep-laid plan to carry off Mdme 
Narsay, but his Wife hears of it, and, accompanied by her maid, 
Gilberte, determines to get carried off instead of Armande, who 
is an old friend of hers. For this purpose, she and Gilberte take 
up their residence in Armande’s mansion which, strange to say, 
is the very mansion whither, as already related, Urbain conducts 
her whom he has rescued, and who, at all events, is not Armande, 
Whether she is the Marquise or Gilberte, is a matter about which 
the dashing gallant does not trouble his head. So all ends happily 
in the usual fashion. 

The music is by M. Ernest Guiraud, who had already presented 
the lyric stage with Madame Turlupin, Piccolino, and Gretna 
Green, and is well calculated to sustain the composer’s reputation. 
The orchestration gives evidence of ascholarly and practised 
hand, while the vocal part is flowing and melodious. Among the 
numbers more especially liked in the first act may be mentioned 
a chorus: “Joyeuse Nouvelle ;” a romance for Armande de 
Narsac ; a serenade ; and a trio for Armande, Mdme de Chandor, 
and Gilberte. The second act contains a striking opening chorus, 
a graceful duet for Armande and Urbain, and a fine trio for male 
voices. The third act is introduced by a pleasing little bit of 
symphonic writing, which met with special approbation; then 
comes an effective air for Urbain, and a duet between him 
and Armande. As Mdme de Narsay, Mdme de Chandor, and 
Gilberte respectively, Mdmes Bilbaut-Vauchelet, Dupuis, and 
Chevalier sang and acted their best. The same applies to M. 





Talesao as Urbain de Bo's-Baudry, and M. Taskin as Vigile. M. 
‘rivot, too, was good as the Marquis de Chandor. The chorus | 
under M. Carré, and the band under M. Danbé, did their work 


Ty 


well, The scenery, dresses, and mise-2n-s-?ne generally were all 
the most exacting could require. 

Taking advantage of her passage through this capital on her 
return from Monte Carlo, Mdme Albani paid M. Gounod a visit, 
and went through with him her music in his oratorio of The 
Redemption, to be produced at the Birmingham Festival. She 
will return after Easter to hear Francoise de Rimini. Signor 
Sonzogno, the music publisher of Milan, is already here for the 
same purpose, and also to make arrangements for an Italian 
version of the work.—M. Colonne recently summonced several 
members of his chorus for breaking their engagement and trans- 
ferring their services to a rival competitor for public favour. 
They were condemned to pay 300 francs and costs. 

——— 
DONIZETTVS POSTHUMOUS OPERA. 

Donizetti’s posthumous opera, the Duca d’ Alha, discovered a year 
ago among his papers, was brought out at the Apollo last night. 
Expectations had been raised to the highest pitch, which the success 
of the opera justified. The Opinione says :—‘‘ There can no longer be 
any doubt that the Duca d’ Alba adds a new leaf to the great master’s 
crown, and will certainly live in the Italian repertory.” The theatre 
was crammed in every part. Not only was all the musical world of 
Rome present, but a number of art notabilities came from Milan, 
Naples, and other cities. Among them were Ponchielli, Bazzini, and 
Dominicetti, who formed the commission appointed by the Academic 
Council of the Milan Conservatoire to pronounce on the authenticity 
of the manuscript, and Salvi, who undertook the task of comp'eting 
the orchestral score. All the aristocracies, of rank, wealth, talent, 
science, and art, were represented, with Her Majesty Queen 
Margherita—never absent when honour is to be rendered to the 
Italian name. The audience remained silent during the first half of 
the first act, but the applause burst forth at a splendid chorus and 
then continued with increasing intensity to theend. At some parts 
the audience actually shouted their approval. The first and last of 
the four acts are wonderfully fine.—7'imes correspondence. 

Rome, March 23, 1882. 


——o--— 


MUSIC IN GENEVA. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The announcement that M. Strakosch would, with his renowned 
touring company of stars, give a concert on the 2lst ult. in the 
Batiment Electoral, drew a large and fashionable audience, who, on 
leaving, were delighted to find that all their expectations, however 
high, had been thoroughly realized. 

T’o descend to details, I may mention that the fair Transatlantic 
nightingale, Miss Emma Thursby, fairly held her hearers spellbound, 
both by the delicious quality of her voice and the marvellous feats 
which she causes it to perform with unerring certainty and such 
winning grace. In reply to the applause which greeted her render- 
ing of the songs set down for her in the programme, and which 
seemed as though it would never end, she gave two more songs, one 
English and the other German, which were not set down for her, 
whereupon the applause was, if possible, more enthusiastic than 
before. Mad. Trebelli sang with all the style and power for which 
she is celebrated ‘‘ Di tanti Palpiti,” from Rossini’s T'ancredi, ani 
the ‘‘ Habanera,” from Georges Bizet’s Carmen. In recognition of 
the highly appreciative and somewhat vociferous manner in which 
the latter was received, the gifted lady threw in an exquisite piece 
by Chopin. M. Capoul, who, by the way, was rather hoarse, 
acquitted himself satisfactorily of his part of the programme. M. 
Strakosch was the accompanist on the piano. Instrumental music, 
pur +t simple, found a most efficient representative in that clever 
violinist, M. Musin, who played, among other pieces, a ‘‘Souvenir 
de Haydn” and a ‘‘Berceuse” by Léonard. He was warmly 
applauded. Altogether, the concert was a most enjoyable one, and 
will not soon be forgotten by those who attended it. 








At St James's Hall on Good Friday a sacred concert is announced, 
at which Rossini’s Stahat Mater will be sung by Mdmes Marie Roze 
and Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd and F. King; to be followed by 
‘* gems from the oratorios and other sacred works,” rendered by the 
same vocalists aided by Miss Agnes Ross and Mr Charles Aber- 
crombie. Besides the attractions named, Gounod’s ‘ Meditation of 
J. S. Bach, arranged for orchestra, chorus, violin, and pianoforte,” 
will be given ‘‘ for the first time in England” by a band and chorus 
of 300; the solo-violin part to be played by Mr Carrodus, and the 
ptanoforte by Master Carrodus. In addition to which, Mdme Marie 
Roze will sing ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim,” to the trumpet obdligato 
of Mr W. Ellis. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


Drrector—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 


THE LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 3, 1882, 
At Light o'clock precisely, 


DWrogramme. 

Part I.—Sextet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, two violas, and 
two violoncellos (Brahms)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and 
Piatti; Song, ‘* Medjé” (Gounod)--Mr Santley; Novellette, in F (Schumann), 
Nocturne, in D flat, and Waltz, in A flat (Chopin), for pianoforte alone—-Mdme 
Schumann; Song, ‘‘O swallow, swallow” (Piatti)—Mr Santley—violoncello 
obbligato, Signor Piatti; Concerto, in D minor, for two violins, with piano- 
forte accompaniment (Bach)—MM. Joachim and Straus, and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann. 

Part 11.—Tema con Variazioni, in D major, Op. 17, for pianoforte and 
violoncello (Mendelssohn)—Mdlle Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘O 
cessate di piagarmi” (Scarlatti) and ‘“‘Ho messo nuove corde” (Gounod)—Mr 
Santley ; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 2, 19, and 7, for violin and pianoforte (Brahms 
and Joachim (Herr Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimmermann.) 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 1, 1882, 
At Three o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Trio, in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven)— 
MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti; Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, in E major 
and minor, Op. 14, for pianoforte alone (Mendelssohn)—Mdme Schumann ; 
Song, ‘* Voi che sapete” (Mozart)—Miss Spenser Jones; Trio, in B flat, Op. 97, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdme Schumann, MM. 
Joachim and Piatti; Air, ‘‘Cangio d’aspetto” (Handel)—Miss Spenser Jones ; 
Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 


(Haydn)—MM., Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
____ Aecompanist—Mr Seentnt. _ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
OMICRON OF THE ORKNEYS.—Good. Ainsi soit il, pour ainsi dire, 
si ainsi ose’t on s’exprimer. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Musical orld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1882. 


COLDLY CORRECT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—The growing taste of a certain clique of amateurs would 
seem to be for everything in convulsions. I went to a concert in 
St James’s Hall last Tuesday, and heard Beethoven’s sonata in A 
flat, Op. 26, played with a chasteness of style, a phrasing remarkable 
both for grace and purity, and an absolute perfection of mechanism 
not to be surpassed. Could the divine composer himself have been 
present he would have run up to the platform and kissed the fingers 
of the executant. Fancy my astonishment on reading in the musical 
columns of a favourite journal :—‘** * * *, by playing the Funeral 
March Sonata of Beethoven (‘ Funeral March Sonata’ !) gave a lesson 
in the coldly correct style to all young pianists.” Perhaps the critic 
prefers the hotly incorrect style. If so, he is welcome. I don’t, and 
shall be gratified if you will allow me to make this protest in your 
columns. Wrong notes, self-assertion, ‘‘tearing passion to tatters,” 
and above all, noise, are becoming the fashion with a circle of 
imaginary esthetes, who aim at the very existence of music as a 
genuine art. They want a Gilbert and a Sullivan to show them up 
in their true colours. It is consoling, however, to know that such 
madness can only be short-lived.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ALGERNON K, Srpney GopoLPHIN. 














New Brighton, March 25. 








SaRAH BERNHARDT commences on the 9th inst. a series of 
performances at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Mr Gyr has issued his prospectus of the “ Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, Limited.” The season is to commence on Tues- 
day, April 18th, 


GERMAN OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Str,—What is really ‘‘German Opera”? Haydn and Mozart, 
in their cantilena, were pure Jtalian. Handel, before them, drew 
immeasurably from the Italian melodic spring. Gluck, as medium, 
joined hands with the man of Halle and the man of Salzburg. The 
three had been to Italy, and two of them (Handel and Gluck) were 
dexterous highwaymen, though one said his cook could teach the 
other counterpoint (which was true at that date). -A/l music comes 
from Italy (let Mr Salaman say what him pleases), England took 
her music from Italy; France also; Spain (alack !) also. Belgium 
has no music except that which the late Charles Hanssens gathered 
up in splinters on the field of Waterloo; the music of Holland is 
the music of frogs; that of Russia, Scandinavia generally (including 
Mr Cowen’s Symphony), Ireland, Scotland, Wales, &c., little better 
than a sort of mumbling, moaning, howling, blustering about an 
imaginary past. Germany has no music except that of Bach (the 
music of whose progeny is the rinsings of the old man’s bottles), 
Lortzing, Weber, and Lanner. The music of Mendelssohn is Jew’s 
music ; the musit of Meyerbeer is Harlequin’s coat ; the music of 
Beethoven can only be explained by Joachim, all the others dandi- 
fying it to such an extent that instead of seeing at a glance the 
wide universe, we see Joseph (not Joseph Joachim) in his coat of 
many colours, which certain antiquaries — in putting on 
Benjamin (not Lumley, who always dressed black). In fact, take 
away Auber a Frenchman, Dibdin an Englishman, Van Hoof a 
Dutcbman, and there is no such thing as national music—by which 
I mean the only possible music. Wagner thinks himself a German 
minstrel, whereas he is simply a hypochondriac mythic ballad 
monger, groping about for ideas in the dark ages, while Wagner's 
father-in-law is a raving sybarite. There was a Manx (truly Manx) 
composer, by name Mac; but he has taken to engineering and 
employs all his leisure, which amounts to none at all, in construct- 
ing submarine tunnels between Liverpool, Boston, and New York, 
to expedite the carriage of dynamite and bull rugs. These are ny 
sentiments, Let’s hear no more about ‘‘national” schools of music. 

TEMPEST. 

[Blow Tempest.—Dtto Beard.] 


——_0-—— 


THE LATE MR JOHN HILES. 


We regret to hear that the widow of the late Mr John Hiles, 
to whom we referred in a recent issue, has been left in circum- 
stances which have necessitated the raising of a subscription for 
her benefit. If a very small percentage of those who have derived 
from Mr Hiles’ music and works both instruction and recreation 
were to contribute to the fund being raised, it would soon amount 
to a considerable sum. Subscriptions will be kindly received by 
Messrs Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Gray & Davison, 
Euston Road; Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street; and Mr 
Frederic Davison, 24, Fitzroy Square. 








WE have more or less substantial cause to believe that the 
talked-of ‘Egyptian Symphony” of our gifted compatriot, Arthur 
Sullivan, will turn out a substantial reality. It will, or we are 
greatly mistaken, beat Félicien David’s Desert into smithereens. 
If not, Mark Twain will ascend the great Pyramid, with his 150 
umbrellas, and learn the reason why. 

Tue Princess Beatrice’s two compositions, recently published 
by Mr Lamborn Cock, entitled “The Blue-eyed Maiden’s Song ” 
and “ The Green Cavalier’s Song,” were sung for the first time 
in public by Miss Lilas Spontini (not Linas Spontini, as inad- 
vertently printed in our last week’s impression) at the concert 
given by the Kensington Club on Tuesday, and met with genuine 
success, leaving the impression of Her Royal Highness being an 
accomplished musician. Miss Lilas Spontini afterwards gave 
Schubert's “ Ungwald” (Impatience) with finished expression. 





DrespEN.—The three-act romantic opera, Hagbarth und Signe, 
composed some ten or twelve years ago by Herr E. von Mihalovic, 
was successfully produced on the 12th ult., at the Theatre Royal. 
The style is eminently Wagnerian.— Der Bauer ein Schelm, a German 
version of an opera by Anton Dvorak, as yet performed only at 





the Czech Theatre, Prague, is to be given here. 
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| SIGNOR GARDONI, 





All frequenters of the Italian opera and many personal friends 
will learn with deep regret that Signor Gardoni has just died 
in the house in the Rue Tronchet, Paris, which he occupied for 
many years. Signor Gardoni had been ailing for some consider- 
able time, but, until he was prostrated by the tedious illness which 
has proved fatal, he was remarkable for his singularly juvenile 
aspect, and many will probably hear with surprise that he was 
nearly sixty-two years of age. ILis numerous successes on the 
Anglo-Italian stage are too recent to need recapitulation here, 
but it may be said that he was as much attached to the English 
public as they were to him. Ile was almost better known, 
indeed, in his professional capacity in London than in Paris, 
where, however, he had, I believe, an interest in a financial house, 
and where his pleasant and naturally genial manners endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. Gardoni married a 
daughter of Tamburini, the famous baritone, and he leaves, 
besides his widow, two daughters and a son to deplore his loss. 

Gardoni was buried on Wednesday at Montmartre, the funeral 
service being performed with all the touching impressiveness of 
the Roman Catholic ritual, in the Madeleine Church. In the 
large congregation of mourners who had assembled to bid adieu 
to a much respected friend, I observed but very few professional 
comrades; indeed, Mdme Albani and M. Faure were the only 
singers, so far as I saw, who attended to pay a last tribute of 
respect to their former colleague. Gardoni, for some years past, 
led a very retired life in Paris, where, although he made his début 
at the French Operahouse he was less known than in London. 
In the busy life of the French capital old favourites are soon 
forgotten.— (Paris correspondence “ Daily Telegraph.”) 





0 
CONCERTS. 

CrystaL PaLace.—The Saturday Concerts are going on after the 
old and approved fashion in which Mr Manns, their director, has 
always wisely trusted for success. Three have been given since our 
last notice. The first of these would have been interesting if only 
on account of a very fine performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion” symphony, about which there has been so much discussion, 
closed eventually in its favour by a unanimous verdict from the 
genuine musical public. Enough that no work in its kind of equal 
merit has since been written except by Mendelssohn himself, who 
was but twenty years old when he completed it. Then the overture 
to Spontini’s Olympie is surely (pacé the ‘‘ advanced” school) worth 
an occasional hearing, as coming from the pen of a master declared 
by Berlioz to be Gluck’s legitimate successor, and who, away from 
that distinction, has played a part too important in the history of 
“dramatic opera” to be ignored without ignoring one of the pregnant 
stages of its progress. Lastly, the once-admired pianoforte concerto 
in C sharp minor, by Ferdinand Ries—-Beethoven’s favoured (indeed, 
only legitimate) pupil, as well as being the son of Beethoven's master 
—admirably executed by Mdlle Marie Krebs, was heard with infinite 
satisfaction by those whose taste has not been corrupted by the 
manifold incoherent rhapsodies which German, French, and Russian 
musicians of recent years have brought forward in the name of 
“concerto ”—things wholly ‘‘ without form and void” (chaos after 
the creation). At the following concert Mdme Norman Neruda in- 
troduced a concerto (in G, No. 6, Op. 47) by her master and adviser, 
the late Henri Vieuxtemps, written expressly for her, and forwarded 
with a letter couched in terms of equal admiration and affection, a 
letter which Mr Manns quotes in his well-judged analysis of the 
work. The concerto is not only the last, but in many respects the 
best, that came from the “ Prince of Belgian Violinists.” It is in 
the virtuoso style, no doubt, while adhering to the form which 
Hummel derived from Mozart; although, unlike Hummel, it 
vouchsafes that importance to the orchestra invariably to be remarked 
in the concertos of Mozart. How Mdme Néruda plays, with what 
consummate ease she vanquishes all the technical difficulties which 
abound in this, asin all the previous concertos of Vieuxtemps, and 
with what devotion she strives to interpret the significance of her 
revered master’s essentially musical phrases, those who have fre- 
quently heard and understood the accomplished Moravian lady at 
her best need not be reminded. The symphony at this concert was 
Mozart's truly Orphean ‘‘E flat,” first of the immortal three, the 
second and third of which are the ‘‘G minor” and the so-called 

Jupiter ” (C major), all produced (besides other works of more or 
less importance) from June 26 to August 10 of 1788! On Saturday 
(25th inst.) the foremost attraction was Herr J oseph Joachim, whose 











noble and deeply-thought ‘‘ Elegiac Overture,” composed in memory 
of Heinrich von Kleist, opened the programme. This overture was 
first performed by the Cambridge University Musical Society, on 
the 8th of March, 1877, when the degree of ‘‘ Doctor of Music” was 
conferred upon its composer, already long ago of European renown. 
It was appreciated then, was appreciated very shortly afterwards, 
when produced, under the direction of Mr Manns, at the Crystal 
Palace, and rose higher and higher in the opinion of connoisseurs on 
the present occasion. Such music can only be estimated at its worth 
by increased familiarity—judging from which point of view, it may 
safely be prophesied that the ‘‘ Kleist-Overture ” is destined to live. 
Herr Joachim, for the second time at the Crystal Palace, brought 
forward the violin concerto in D, by his quasi-compatriot and inti- 
mate friend, Johannes Brahms. Opinions still differ with regard to 
the intrinsic merits of this elaborate work ; but none with regard 
to the magnificent reading of the solo part by the Hungarian 
violinist. Brahms, great musician as he is, and as this concerto 
proves, has yet to learn the art of contriving ‘‘ bravura” passages 
for the violin, as exemplified from Paganini to Ernst and Vieuxtemps. 
His wisest course would be to write a concerto every alternate year 
for Joachim, who would soon mark out for him the path he might 
advantageously follow. The cadenza—Herr Joachim’s own, based, 
as a matter of course, upon the ‘‘ subject-matter ” furnished by the 
composer—offers, notwithstanding its extraordivary mechanical 
difficulty, a case in point. In addition to the concerto, Herr Joachim 
gave the prelude and Fugue from J. 8. Bach’s sonata in G minor, his 
execution of which has gained for him repeated triumphs, from the 
time of his first introducing them, as a mere boy, in 1844, at one of 
the soirées given by Messrs. G. A. (now Professor) Macfarren and J. 
W. Davison, in what was then the concert room of the Princess's 
Theatre, to his last performance of them in St James’s Hall. The 
singers at the concerts thus briefly commemorated have been Signor 
Foli, Miss Carlotta Elliott, Mrs Hutchinson, and Miss Hope Glenn. 
The gentleman has long since won his spurs ; and of the ladies it 
may be said that, without exception, they are surely progressing in 
their art. They select good music, and sing it well. —Graphic. 


PHILHARMONIC Sociery.—-Whatever this society may have lost 
by temporary alliance with the ‘‘abomination of desolation,” as 
represented by Liszt’s //unguria, was regained when, on Thursday, 
March 23, it invited the public to the garden of sound, wherein 
bloom such delectable things as Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor 
for pianoforte, Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and Weber’s overture 
to Huryanthe. A great crowd answered the call, and the occasion 
was one of the most notable in the society’s recent experience. We 
must attribute this partly, no doubt, to the fact that Mdme Schu- 
mann made what was announced as her only appearance this season 
in connection with an orchestra. Curiosity to hear the great artist 
under such circumstances was a natural feeling. The opportunity 
in the nature of things may not occur again, while it is almost a 
certainty that, should Mdme Schumann visit us no more, we shall 
have to wait years for the coming of a pianist equally able to inter- 
pret the masterpieces of classic art in the spirit of the age which 
gave them birth. The reception accorded to Mdme Schumann was 
of the most enthusiastic character, many of the audience rising from 
their seats to do her honour. As to this, no demonstrations would 
have been in excess. We have amongst us well-nigh the last 
exemplar of a grand school, destined to be looked back upon with 
envy, and to be anticipated in revival—since no good thing can die 
—with a longing the more ardent because of abounding opportunity 
for contrast with a worse thing. By all means, then, let us honour 
this exemplar, and, so doing, show that we know how to recognize 
talent which is not blatantly self-assertive, and artistic practices 
which are above the level of quackery. Mdme Schumann’s per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto—first heard fifty years ago next 
May—was worthy the jubilee of a work more popular now than 
when in the heyday of youthful freshness. Addressing herself to 
the grateful task, the friend of Mendelssohn seemed to recal the 
vigour of past days, and to re-animate herself with the enthusiasm 
which time must necessarily abate. She played in magnificent style 
from first to last, and was honoured at the close with a demonstra- 
tion utterly out of keeping with the common idea of a phlegmatic 
British audience. Again and again Mdme Schumann had to re- 
appear on the platform to bow her acknowledgments. She was, 
of course, affected by the scene, and will number it among the 
remarkable events of a long and brilliant career. The concert 
opened with the overture to Mr C. V. Stanford's opera The Veiled 
Prophet, a work successfully produced in its entirety at Hanover 
last year, and from which selections have recently been given at 


the Crystal Palace. The overture was most favourably received 


and the composer applauded, but it might be well to reserve 
criticism until the opera is given in os That time cannot 
surely be far distant, else all our recent talk about fostering native 
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talent is so much empty sound, having some other meaning, if any 
meaning at all, than that of the language employed. The C minor 
Symphony was performed in a fashion quite up to the improved 
standard of the society, and the same might be said of the Luryanthe 
overture. Mdlle Kufferath and Mr Maas were the vocalists, the 
lady failing, probably from nervousness, in Mozart’s ‘‘ Ah, lo so,” 
but giving two German lieder nicely ; and the gentleman using his 
maguificent voice to the fullest effect in the Centurion’s song from 
Dr Bridge’s interesting cantata, Boadicea, which work, we are glad 
to learn, is set down for performance at the Chester festival in June 
next. Mr Cusins conducted, as usual, and with customary ability. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales honoured 
the concert by their presence.—D. 7’, 

Mr Watrer Macrarrex.—This gentleman (writes a valuable 
contributor) brought his interesting series of Orchestral Concerts to 
a close on Saturday night last in the presence of a large audience, 
which included many of our most distinguished professors. The 
examples given by Mr Macfarren of himself as a writer of orchestral 
music, consisted of his overtures, Hero and Leander, and King Henry 
the Fifth, both of which have challenged praise as compositions replete 
with happily conceived effects, and much brilliant and picturesque 
instrumentation. The present hearing confirmed the good opinion 
already suggested, and Mr Macfarren reaped another crop of well- 
deserved laurels. The fine orchestra which he had gathered together 
for these concerts rendered every justice to the above-mentioned 
works, which, when fitting opportunity arises, ought assuredly to be 
heard again and again. The programme further contained Schumann’s 
pianoforte concerto in A minor, played by Miss Cantelo, and 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, played by Herr Joachim. The young 
lady is a pianist of acquirement and susceptibility. As regards the 
former qualification, she does honour to Mr Walter Macfarren, under 
whose tutelage it may be presumed she has graduated, and as 
regards the latter, evidence was repeatedly forthcoming that her 
heart was in her work, and that she was directed by intelligence and 
motive. Schumann’s fine concerto is a test of no ordinary trial for 
any player, but it cannot be denied that Miss Cantelo, after making 
every allowance for youth and public inexperience, won a measure- 
able degree of credit, which she will doubtless see her way by study 
and determination to profitably enlarge. Joachim has never been 
in brighter or grander force than now, and it will easily be felt that 
the concerto of Beethoven was listened to with all the zealous and 
loving attention which intimate acquaintance with the music and a 
reverential belief in the artist could alone inspire. Upon the present 
occasion his performance of the matchless poem of Beethoven (with 
which, it is not too much to say, the name of Joachim for the last 
quarter of a century has been chiefly identified), had lost nothing of 
its triumphant excellence, whether as a mental or a physical effort, 
and the pleasure of the audience was excited to the utmost—as well 
it might be. To the prolonged rounds of applause that awaited him 
at the close of his magnificent performance, there could hardly have 
been a person present who did not in the fulness of his delight 
enthusiastically contribute. Mendelssohn’s glowing overture to 
Ruy Blas commenced the concert, and was encored with acclamation; 
the second part opening with Spohr’s symphony, Die Weihe der 
Tone, which would have been better enjoyed had the programme 
been of narrower dimensions. Three overtures, two instrumental 
concertos, and a symphony (by no means of the skortest), constituted 
too much of the proverbial ‘‘good thing,’ however healthy and 
exceptional the intellectual digestion of the listener. The vocalities 
were supplied by Miss Clara Samuell.—H. 

THE concert given at the Royal Victoria Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 23rd, arranged by Mr George Gear, gave much satisfaction to 
the audience. Some compositions of Mr Gear were successfully 
given, amongst others ‘‘The Rose is dead,” sung by Miss Edith 
Ruthven, and a Rondo brillante entitled ‘‘ La Gioja,” as well as a 
‘*Rigaudon” for the pianoforte, played by the composer, who was 
unanimously re-called. Misses Rose Moss and Ellen Marchant pleased 
ae: and Miss Clara Latham’s fine voice in ‘‘ The Children of the 

tity” and ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,” as well as in the contralto part of 
Professor Macfarren’s trio, ‘‘The Troubadour,” was heard to ad- 
vantage. Some ‘‘recitations” by Miss Minnie Bell were powerfully 
rendered, the same lady displaying the versatility of her talent by 
singing ‘‘ Rory o’ More.” The duets for pianoforte and violin, played 
by Misses Nellie and Kate Chaplin, and the violin solo of the last- 
named were remarkably well played. Messrs D’Arcy Ferris, W. 


Broughton, Alfred Moore, Sackville Evans, Mdlle and Master von 
Lohr also assisted. The accompanists were Miss Nellie Chaplin and 
Mr George Gear. 

Mr Gustave PRapgav gave a pianoforte recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 28th, in one of the smaller reception rooms of the 
new Kensington Town Hall, under the patronage of the Princess 
Louise and other distinguished individuals. 


The name of Mr 





Pradeau is unknown to us, but the exemplifications he gave of his 
attainments were sufficiently numerous to proclaim him a pianist of 
unfailing readiness and capability. His programme covered 
a variety of fields, and included the names of Scarlatti, W. F. Bach, 
Handel, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert, and Weber, indicating the 
superior direction of his tastes and the varied quality of his technical 
experiences, both characteristics being rendered the more palpable 
by the fact that he played wholly from the storehouse of his memory 
—in other words without book or reference. The most important 
features of the recital were Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, and Weber's 
Sonatain C. His execution of the famous ‘‘ Moto continuo,” which 
forms the final rondo of the latter, was a marvel of velocity and 
unweariness of hand.—H. 

A sErtks of five concerts of instrumental concerted music, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Musical Evenings,” under the direction of Mr Henry 
Holmes, have been given during the past month at the concert room 
of the Royal Academy of Music, the last of which took place on 
Wednesday evening, before a most appreciative and attentive 
audience. The executants during the season were :—Mr Henry 
Holmes (first violin); Mr A. Gibson (second violin) ; Mr A. Burnett 
(viola); Mr E. Hovell (violoncello) ; Mdme Haas (pianoforte) ; Mr 
W. Henry Hill (second viola) ; and Mr C. Ould (second violoncello). 
The concerts have been most interesting to lovers of instrumental 
music, as the following list of works performed during the season 
will show :— 

Firsr Co nxcert.—Quartet (strings), in B flat, Op. 55, No. 3 (Haydn) ; 
Quintet (pianoforte and strings), in E flat, Op. 44 (Schumann); Quartet 
(strings), in A minor, Op. 132 (Beethoven). ; 

Seconp Concery. — Quartet (strings), in F, Op. 41 (Schumann) ; 
Sonata (pianoforte and violoncello), in D, Op. 102, No. 2 (Beethoven) ; 
Quartet (strings), in D minor (postHimous) (Schubert). 

Tiuirp Concert.—Quartet (strings), in E minor, Op. 44 (Mendelssohn) ; 
Sonata (pianoforte and violin), in G, Op, 96 (Beethoven); Quintet (strings), 
in C, Op. 163 (Schubert). sakes 

Fourtu Coxcerr.—Sextet (strings), in G, Op. 36 (Brahins); Trio 
(pianoforte and strings), in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2 (Beethoven) ; Quintet 
(strings), in C, Op. 29 (Beethoven). 

Fivra Concert.—Quartet (strings), in F, No, 8 (Mozart); Quintet 

(pianoforte and strings), in F minor, Op. 34 (Brahms) ; Quartet (strings), in 
C, Op. 59, No, 9 (Beethoven). 
The ‘ Musical Evenings” were established in 1868, by Mr Henry 
Holmes, when they were heartily welcomed, and now, in 1882, they 
are, notwithstanding the plethora of music, more welcome than 
ever. 

Herren Cart WEBER AND ALEX. KumMer, in connection with 
Mons. B. Albert, gave the first of their announced series of four 
concerts of chamber music in the Royal Academy coucert room on 
Wednesday evening, March 22nd. The programme consisted of 
Gade’s Trio, in F, Op. 42, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; a 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat minor, for pianoforte alone, by Sgambati ; 
Schumann's Fantasiestiicke, for violin and pianoforte; and Beet- 
hoven’s Trio, Op. 9, No. 2, for violin, viola, and violoncello. Between 
the instrumental pieces Mdme Isabel Fassett sang compositions by 
Beethoven and Brahms, accompanied by Mr Harvey R. Lohr. The 
concert-givers are all highly esteemed professors, Herr Carl Weber 
being a pianist of superior attainments, Herr Kummer a violinist 
whose merits have been frequently acknowledged, and Mons. B. 
Albert a violoncellist whose ability is well known to amateurs as 
well as to the general public. We need therefore only draw the at- 
tention of our readers to the concerts in progress by these artists 
and they will be amply repaid for their attendance by the excellence 
of the programmes and the admirable way in which the compositions 
are sure to be rendered. 

Mb.ie Rostna Isrpor’s concert on Saturday evening, March 18, 
attracted a full and fashionable audience. Assisted by Mime Patey, 
Mr Maas, Signor Foli, and Mr Barrington Foote, as s:ngers ; with 
Herr Ernst Loewenberg, Mr John Tho:nas, Herr Louis Kugel, and 
Mr Keppel, as instrumentalists, an agreeably varied programme was 
offered to her friends by Mdlle Isidor, who, it may be remembered, 
made a favourable debut at Her Majesty's ‘Theatre in the autumn 
season. The possessor of an agreeable voice, which she uses artistic- 
ally, Miss Isidor made a sensible impression iu the well-known air 
from Jl T'rovatore, ‘*Tacea la notte;” in the duct from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, ‘Sulla tomba” (with Mr Maas); as well as in 
Cowen’s popular song, ‘It was a dream” (encored), and in a valoc 
song by Mora, ‘ Regina di cuore,” gaining unanimous applause and 
a ‘call’ aftereach. Mdme Patey contributed to the success of the 
concert by her fine rendering of ‘‘ A Winter’s Story,” by Michael 
Watson, and her humorous delivery of Behrend’s ‘‘ Auntie.” Mr 
Joseph Maas made a great effect with Blumenthal’s a ‘* Mes- 
sage,’ and was called upon to repeat Engel’s ‘‘ Darling mine,” ac- 
companied by the composer, who afterwards gave his harmonium 
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solo entitled ‘‘ The Piper's Daughter.” A flute solo is a novelty at 
a fashionable concert, and Mr Keppel’s brilliant performance of an 
air varié by Bohm was thoroughly enjoyed and warmly applauded. 
The concert concluded with the quartet ‘‘Chi mi frena,” from Lucia, 
effectively sung by the concert-giver and her valuable coadjutors. 


Miss Rosa KENNEY’s recital at the Marlborough Rooms on Tuesday 
last attracted a large and fashionable audience. It was a critical 
audience, too, although one evidently much interested in the young 
artist whose career since she made her début not long ago as Juliet 
has been anxiously watched by her friends. Miss Kenney has 
certainly gained considerably since her first appearance, both in 
strength of voice and clearness of declamation, the proof of which 
was evident in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” which 
she selected as her first piece for recital on the occasion under notice, 
We were hardly prepared, however, for the spirit and comic humour 
she displayed in the love scene between Helen and Modus from 
Sheridan Knowles’ Hunchback. In this Miss Kenney had the valu- 
able aid of Mr Charlies Wyndham, whose Modus was delightfully 
simple. The last piece recited by Miss Kenney was a selection from 
‘““The passing of Arthur,” by Tennyson, in which her command of 
pathos and variety of ‘‘ voice-tone” were prominently brought out. 
The recital was varied by two solos on the pianoforte by Herr 
Kranick and some excellent singing by Mdme Edith Wynne and 
Miss Berta Forresta, ably accompanied by Mr H. 8. Trego, who 
also gave some pianoforte solos) Mrs Aylmer Gowing and Mr 
Herbert Standing also assisted Miss Kenney, the first named reciting 
Southey’s ‘‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” and the gentleman his 
own amusing story of ‘‘The Bus Driver.” Mr Standing also gave 
some imitations of well-known actors, which, however, must have 
been an “after thought,” as they were not inserted in the pro- 
gramme. 

Mr LaxspowneE Corre v’s lecture on ‘ Practical Harmony ” to 
the students of the London Conservatoire of Music and their friends 
was given on March 25 at 6, Tavistock Square. The lecture was 
‘full to the brim” with novel ‘‘rules of procedure”—novel, at 
least, tv those unfamiliar with the courses of study in use at the 
Continental Conservatoires—as well as demonstrations of the errors in 
many of the ordinary instruction-books, and was delivered in such an 
interesting manner that it was received with rapt attention, broken 
only at times by irrepressible laughter at some humorous anecdote, 
or by enthusiastic applause as an apparently complex theorem was in- 
geniously made clear. Professor Macfarren’s timely hit at the Tonic 
Sol-fa system was duly quoted and dilated upon. As a practical and 
instructive discourse, assisted by pianoforte illustrations, Mr Cottell’s 
amusing lecture was certainly a multum in parvo of harmony and 
vocalization worthy of publication in exvtenso.—A. B. 


—o—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bristot.—Mr Brinley Richards terminated his examination on 
behalf of the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday, March 18, 
assisted by a local examiner, Mr George Riseley. Mr Brinley 
Richards expressed himself highly pleased with the ability of the 
candidates, many of whom came a long distance. The great im- 
portance attached to these examinations is shown by the large 
number of names sent in, there being upwards of 1,200, and tends 
also to show how rapidly musical education is on the increase in 
this country. In this respect the Royal Academy of Music is exer- 
cising an influence in musical art which, in these days of general 
education, must be considered a public service of no little value. 
Professor Macfarren is the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and to him the public are largely indebted for these examinations. 
The candidates in Bristol have expressed themselves in high terms 
of the courtesy of Mr Brinley Richards, and in reply to a question 
that gentleman said that Bristol had done well, pws be the results 
justified him in saying that the candidates reflected the greatest 
credit on those who were entrusted with musical education in this 
city. — Western Daily Press. 

_Epinpurcu.—The Edinburgh University Musical Society gave its 
fifteenth annual concert last week, when the usual large audience 
assembled. Following the practice of former years, an orchestra of 
about fifty performers supplemented the work of the students’ 
chorus, and two songs were contributed by Miss Wakefield. The 
chief interest of the concert attaches to the students’ chorus, partly 
because of the association of a too long neglected art with the 
severer business of college life, and partly because of the interesting 
features in the programme to be credited to the excellent judgment 
and taste of Sir Herbert Oakeley. The choir-singing, on the occasion 
under notice, was enjoyable in a high degree, and when it is re- 
membered that the Professor has every year a body of raw matcrial 





—musically ignorant and vocally unformed—to work with, the 
result was more than creditable. The concert opened with the 
‘*Gaudeamus Igitur.” A fine chorus by Spohr, entitled ‘‘ To Song,” 
was also given with as much delicacy in the piano passages as could 
be expected from a chorus so constituted. The highest point of ex- 
cellence was reached in the noble piece of choral writing, ‘* Freedom,” 
by Weber, which was transposed and most effectively scored by the 
Professor. Hardly less successful were the renderings of ‘* The Red 
Cross Knight” and a new choral song, ‘‘ Omnia Vincit Amor,” by 
the Professor. The latter is a tuneful and vigorous composition, in 
which the spirit of the old song is happily caught. His arrangements 
of Scotch melodies have for some years past formed not the least 
enjoyable numbers in the programmes, and the two given last night, 
“‘Cam’ ye by Athole” and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” were repetitions 
easily justifiable. ‘Two pianoforte solos were contributed by young 
students, both of whom evinced intelligent reading and considerable 
executive power. Another student, possessing a fine baritone voice, 
sang an air by Handel, and two songs (modestly entitled Lagatelles), 
by the Professor. The first of these, ‘* Partings,” is set in a style of 
appropriate simplicity, with much melodic charm; the second, 
‘* Contrasts,” is treated with greater boldness and originality, and is 
an impressive song. Miss Wakefield’s contributions were an aria 
from Gluck’s Oreo and Mozart's ‘‘ L’Addio.” Sir Herbert Oakeley, 

resident and conductor of the Society, received an ‘‘ ovation” 

rom the students at the termination of the concert.—(Abridyed 
JSrom the ** Edinburgh Courant.”) 


Winpsor.—Mr Orlando Christian gave his annual concert in the 
Albert Institute on Monday, March 27th. The artists included 
Misses Jessie Royd and Jeanie Rosse, Sig. Odoardo Barri, Herr 
Bonawitz, Mons. A. Brousil, Mdlles B. Brousil and C. A. Brousil. 
There was a large and fashionable audience. Kncores were awarded 
to Miss Rosse in ‘‘ The old and the young Marie” (Cowen), Miss 
Royd in ‘‘ The keel row,” and Miss Christian in ‘*‘ The Better Land ” 
(Cowen). A new song, ‘‘ The Queen’s Message,” composed by Mr 
H. R. Couldrey, and written by Mr Welham Clarke, was introduced 
by Mr O. Christian ; this was enthusiastically encored. The com- 
position does credit to a young composer. 

Dersy.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company have given three repre- 
sentations this week, commencing on Monday night with an excel- 
lent performance of Mignon, conducted by Mr Pew, the principal 
character being rendered most charmingly by Miss Julia Gaylord, Mr 
Barton MeCiuckin undertaking that of Wilhelm-Meister with genuine 
success, Filina and Lothario were in the safe hands of Miss Georgina 
Burns and Mr Leslie Crotty. Mr Lyall, as Laertes, was as 
mirth-provoking asever. To quote the Derby Daily Telegraph : ‘* It 
is remarkable to note the apparent ease with which this accomplished 
comedian lifts into agreeable prominence a character which, given to 
an ordinary player, would be lost in the ruts of conventionality. 
Without being in the least degree obtrusive, Mr Lyall so used his 
opportunities as to leaven the whole of the sad story with most accep- 
table humour.” Miss Kate Chard was a handsome looking Frederic, 
Messrs Broklyn and Leahy undertaking the parts of Antonio and 
Giarno. There was a full and fashionable audience. 


BIRKENHEAD. —On Tuesday evening, March 28th, the members of 
the Cambrian Choral Society gave a concert in the Queen’s Hall. 
The programme comprised the first and second parts of 7'he Creation 
and a miscellaneous selection. Mdme Billinie Porter, Mr J. L. 
Hughes, and Mr J. R. Alsop were the soloists ; Miss Maggie Evans 
presided at the pianoforte, Mr W. Lee at the harmonium, and Mr 
T. C. Jones conducted. There was a large audience, and the princi- 
pals were repeatedly ‘‘called,” and ‘‘ encores” were the rule, not 
the exception. 





APRIL.* 


Hush! hush! ye wintry winds, oh hush ! 
The flow’rets lift their heads once more ; 
And Nature, with a rosy blush, 
Unlocks from earth her golden store. 


The beauteous blossoms bear her brand ; 
Her children, by her nursed and bred, 
Tended with a fond mother’s hand, 

With gentle showers and dew they’re fed. 


Sweet April smiles through shade and shine, 
Do likewise—thou art truly sage ; 
Peace, happiness will then be thine 

“ Through this troublesome, hurrying age. 


* Copyright. CATHERINE MARTYR. 
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LISZT’S “CHRISTUS.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I hear in secluded circles that the famous Wagnerian con- 
ductor, Hans Richter, is resolved to bring out Liszt’s oratorio, 
Christus, in London, next year—he (Richter), in concurrence with 
““C. A. B.” &c., placing Liszt next to Wagner, as the greatest com- 
poser the world of music can reckon in its chronicles. Poor old 
England ! How has she sinned to be thus visited with one Egyptian 

lague after another? Surely the Paradise (‘ lost,” or ‘‘ regained,” 

forget which), held over us, in tervorem, by Mr Cusins the Phil- 
harmonic conductor, is enough punishment for all the trespasses she 
may unconsciously have committed.—Yours, sir, with respect, 

Tewkesbury. Tuomas Noon Gap. 


—_—o—- 


WALTER MACFARREN'’S CONCERTS. 

The third and last series of orchestral concerts projected by Mr. 
Macfarren took place on Saturday evening in St James's Hall, and 
was attended by the public in numbers sufficient to occupy every 
available seat. On this occasion were performed two overtures by 
the conductor—that which gives musical expression to the classic 
story of Hero and Leander, and that to Shakspere’s King Henry V. 
Our opinion upon both has already been expressed, but we may add 
that their renewed hearing confirmed the favourable idea previously 
entertained. Mr Macfarren did well to give his more important 
works a place in the programme of these concerts, because their light 
has made possible a clearer perception of his ability. Amateurs 
have heard in quick succession a Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, 
a symphony, and three overtures, all distinguished by fancy and 
skill. The result is that Mr Macfarren occupies a higher position, 
both as composer and conductor, than he ever filled before ; 
and for such a result an earnest musician, proud of his art as well 
as of his own connection with it, regrets neither labour nor risk. 
Into the pecuniary results of the enterprise we have no right to 
inquire, but may recall the fact that there are gains which no money 
can adequately represent. 

The programme of Saturday night opened with Mendelssohn’s 
overture Ruy Blas, so played by the splendid orchestra as to obtain 
an enthusiastic encore. Such a success for an introductory piece, is 
rare, and goes to show that, despite the utterances of certain prophets 
who prophesy what they wish, Mendelssohn still helds his own 
amongst us. He will always do so. About that let lovers of the 
beautiful and the true make their minds the more easy the more 
hard words are flung up at him from the depths where whimsicality, 
conceit, and perversion have their abode. Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto followed the overture, and gave occasion for the appearance 
of Miss Cantelow as a solo performer. The young lady made a very 
hopeful essay. She plays with fluency and taste; her touch, 
normally delicate, can be powerful when occasion calls, and it is 
clear that she is capable of very intelligent study. We expect to 
hear of Miss Cantelow in the future as of an artist pressing onward 
to that grade in her profession which will satisfy her ambition and 
reward her perseverance. The audience witnessed her effort with 
marked sympathy ; applauding every movement, and, at the close 
of the work, insisting upon a return to the platform. After Miss 
Cantelow came Herr Joachim, to play Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
The great artist had an immense reception, as a matter of course, 
and discharged himself of his task with a more than commonly 
happy result even for him. Upon the merit of the performance we 
need not insist. There are certain truths which it is superfluous to 
demonstrate, and one of them is that Herr Joachim always plays 
the violin like a consummate master, who long ago rose above difti- 
culties. The general rendering of Beethoven’s noble work was good, 
and gave universal satisfaction. Spohr’s symphony, known as 7'he 
Power of Sound, with the two overtures already named, and some 
vocal pieces well sung by Miss Clara Samuel. completed the pro- 
gramme. All were given under Mr Walter Macfarren’s very able 
direction, and the vast audience separated regretting, we may 
8 | assume, that the series of performances had come to an 
end.—D. 7. 








LieGnitz.—There will be no Silesian Musical Festival this year. 
Gorlitz and Breslau have hitherto been the only two places 
by their size and situation considered suitable for such a gathering, 
but experience has proved it must not be held in the same town 
more frequently than at intervals of three years. Hopes were enter- 
tained that Liegnitz might prove available, and negotiations were 
begun for the hire of the large middle hall of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Building, but they led to no satisfactory result, and consequently 
there will, as already stated, be no Silesian Musical Festival in 1882. 





LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The last concert of the present series (the sixteenth season) 
of Mr John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts, was given at St 
James’s Hall on Wednesday morning, the programme being as 
interesting to the lovers of ballad, ‘‘ whose name is legion,” as any 
of the preceding. The singers were those great favourites, Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Santley, and Miss Mary Iavies, aided 
by a new comer, Miss Blandy; Messrs Idward Lloyd, May- 
brick, and Santley, together with the South London Choral 
Society. The principal ballads were old favourites, and were 
received as old favourites by the audience, who willingly would 
have heard them all twice over. ‘There was only one new song, 
and its name was “ Gold,” the composer being Mr Frank L. Moir 
and the singer Mr Maybrick, who did ample justice to it, receiving 
hearty applause and a “ call” at its conclusion. A feature in the 
entertainment was the performance, by Mr J. T. Carrodus, of 
Ernst’s grand fantasia on airs from Rossini’s O/ello, the difficulties 
of which were vanquished with ease by our great English violinist. 
Mr Carrodus subsequently played his own fantasia on Scotch airs, 
and both fantasias te ably accompanied by his son, Master 
Carrodus. Mr Sidney Naylor accompanied the vocal music. Mr 
Boosey announces two morning concerts to be given in the month 
of May. 

a 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

The second grand concert of the Société Philharmonique was 
given on Wednesday evening,,March 22nd. ‘The programme 
consisted of Weber's overture to Luryanthe, creditably performed 
by the band under the direction of M. Picard, and “ Poéme Sym- 
phonique d’aprés Shakspere, dirigé par l'auteur M. Alph. 
Duvernoy,” which obtained the “ prix du concours musical de la 
ville de Paris” in 1880. The principal parts were allotted to 
Mdme Brunet-Lafleur (Miranda), M. Bosquin (I*erdinand), M. 
Giraud (Prospéro), and M. Crépeaux (Caliban). All filled their 
parts well, and the concluding chorus, sung by the members of 
the Society, left nothing to be desired. Among the noticeable 
features was a duo between Miranda and Ferdinand, “Salut 
Déesse,” and a romance for Miranda. 

I don’t know whether “ La Tempéte” of M. Duvernoy has been 
heard in England, but I would certainly recommend it to all 
good lovers of chamber-concert music. 

M. Champagne terminates his run of opera comique et bouffe 
at the theatre on April 2nd, and gives dramas and vaudevilles 
during the month of April. 

Last Tuesday a rather amusing scene occurred in the house. 
The first piece was a comedy in one act, Livre IIL, Chapitre ler, 
and Massé’s Galathée was announced for 8.45, to be followed by a 
highly popular jrtce, entitled Le Lapin, in three acts. from the 
Theatre del’ Athénée. The curtain went down at 8.40, but the 
audience got impatient when nine o'clock struck, and the stage- 
manager, coming forward, said: ‘ Messieurs, Mesdames, je suis 
faché de vous dire que les musiciens ne sont pas encore arrivé, 
probablement rétenu par une repetition 4 I’Ktablissement.” A 
voice from the second tier vociferated: “ it Le Lain; donnez 
nous Le Lapin,” “ Messieurs, Mesdames,” answered the stage- 
manager, “ Le Lapin n'est pas pret.” ‘ Alors il faut le faire 
sauté(r)!” said our friend above. The musicians arrived 
almost immediately, and Ze Lapin was not “served up” till 
11.15 p.m., when I left the audience to digest it. XK. PF. RB. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, March 24, 1882. 








Rome.—Donizetti’s posthumous opera, // Duca d’ Alba, has been 
aot with success at the Teatro Apollo. Gayarre played the 
eading part. The first performance was attended by the Queen, 
the Ministers, the Diplomatic Body, and all the rank and fashion of 
the capital. When the Apollo closes, the ‘Teatro Costanzi will re- 
open. The attractions promised are Robert le Diable, Faust, Rijo- 
letto, 11 Burbiere, and Jael - a new opera by Caronna. At the Tea‘r1o 
Quirino, Hervé’s Petit Faust has been succeeded by Offenbach s 
Orphée aux Enfers.—Some time since, the Musical Society offered a 
prize of 5,000 francs for an oratorio, to be performed at their own 
expense ; but not one of the works hitherto sent in have been con- 
sidered up to the required standard, though two of the competitors, 
Collino and Falchi, professors at the Liceo Musicale, have been 
‘*honourably mentioned.” 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 167.) 

Cherubini a Pupil of Sarti’s—The Kind of Master Sarti was.— Sarti 
and Haydn.—Their Affection and Admiration of each other.— 
Cherubini becomes the anonymous Colleague of his Master in the 
Composition of the Latter’s Operas.— Excellent Results of this 
practical Education.— Cherubini’s first dramatic Essays.— His 
first Operas in Italy and their Success. 

‘‘Sarti’s reputation was immense,” says one of Cherubini’s 
biographers ; ‘‘his compositions were characterized as divine; 
every town in Italy wanted him to write something for it, and he 
was unable to satisfy the demands made on him from all quarters. 
The arrival of such a disciple as Cherubini, already a master in some 
branches of his art, and able to help in all, was, therefore, very 
opportune, for Sarti soon formed a correct estimate of Cherubini’s 
intellectual powers. While fortifying him in the science of counter- 
point, Sarti paid particular attention to developing in him an ideal 
style, the genuine source of the Beautiful and the Grand. Energetic 
and tender, Sarti was prone to exaltation, and, for the purpose of 
fostering this tendency, was accustomed to work at night, in a large 
unfurnished room illuminated only by the sombre and vacillating 
light of a lamp suspended from the ceiling. Such an arrangement 
was calculated to act, and, perhaps, acted but too strongly, on the 
imayination of the pupil. If, however, these material appliances 
for exciting inspiration were not imitated by him, they must have 
continued to convince him that art is something sacred, that the 
practice of it is sacerdotal, and that all inspiration emanates from a 
muse, 

Sarti was at this period about fifty years of age. Born at the 
end of 1729, and brought up in the school of the celebrated 
Father Martini, he made, when still very young, his earliest essays 
in the theatrical career with some works which achieved a very 
lively success. Scarcely had he attained his twenty-seventh year 
ere the reputation in which he was held caused him to be sum- 
moned to Copenhagen in the capacity of chapelmaster and pro- 
fessor of singing to the heir apparent of Denmark. While there 
he wrote several operas which, despite their being excellently per- 
formed, were received with great reserve. After a somewhat long 
absence he returned to Italy and resumed his active career in that 
country, but not so successfully as when he began. He then 
went to England, but could not get a single work brought out in 
London, and had to content himself with giving singing lessons 
and publishing for the harpsichord a collection of six sonatas, 
which were very highly esteemed. ‘There are some artists,” 
says Prince Orloff in his essay on The History of Music in Italy, 
“who are fortunate only after having long laboured to become so, 
just as we find others who are so from the very first. Sarti’s non- 
success was beneficial rather than injurious to him; it urged him 
on with the stimulus of glory. Had he been more fortunate, he 
might have sunk to sleep in the lap of prosperity. He went 
over to England, but at length scarcely had he returned to Italy, 
and as though that country, the country of his birth, had endowed 
him with those melodious gifts in which he always shone, he no 
sooner appeared at Venice than the operas he composed there 
were pronounced charming and delicious, people going even so far 
as to bestow on them the name of divine.t The Venetians, ex- 
cellent judges, as we know, both of melody and harmony, were 
never tired of hearing his operas, or the managers of begging him 
to write new ones for them.” 

_ It is certain that from that moment Sarti’s reputation went up 

immensely, not only in Italy, but abroad—a fact of no small signi- 
ficance at a period when Pergolese’s native land was adorned with 
such illustrious artists as Cimarosa, Piccinni; Anfossi, Guglielmi, 
Salieri, Paisiello, and Gazzaniga. Some of Sarti’s works achieved 
a brilliant success, and among them may be mentioned Jidvne, 
Giulio Sabino, Le Gelosie Villane, Le Nozze di Dorina, Idalide, Fra 
due Litiganti il Terzo gode, Armida, etc. He appears to have been 
no less lucky in the domain of sacred music, and some of his 
masses are considered works of high style and grand character. 
The very great esteem professed by Haydn for his talent suffices 
to give us a favourable idea of it, and, with regard to this subject, 
‘rammery tells an interesting anecdote, which I think has never 
heretofore been quoted :— 
“Haydn,” (he says) “had often had Sarti’s Giulio Sabino performed ” 








* Miel: Notice sur Ja vie et les onvrages de Cherubini. 
t ‘* Musica divina,” “ musica dell’ altro mondo,” tle Italians used to say 





(at Prince Esterhazy’s) ‘“‘Sarti being one of the masters whom he 
esteemed most highly, no doubt because the Italian’s energetic and 
noble style possessed a greater analogy than that of any other composer 
to the nature of his own talent, and the work in question, one of 
Sarti’s best and most vigorous, was also one of those which Haydn 
preferred. Being summoned on one occasion to a northern court to 
write operas, Sarti happened to pass near enough to Esterhazy to 
turn aside from his road, anxious to see a man whose numerous 
works, particularly his symphonies, had rendered him celebrated 
throughout Europe. Sarti wished to ask him for and offer him 
mutual friendship. He reached the Prince’s palace towards the 
close of day and signified his desire to speak to the illustrious 
Haydn. ‘For the moment,’ he was told, ‘that is impossible ; the 
Master conducts the opera which is about to begin, for the Prince 
has just entered his box.’ ‘Could I not, at any rate, find a place in 
some corner of the house?’ ‘Oh! there is no difficulty about that ; 
our orders are to show every respect to all strangers and find them 
places.’ ‘What is the opera to be performed?’ ‘ Armida, the 
work which the Master likes better than any of his works.’ This 
was a fresh incentive for Sarti, who knew none of Haydn’s dramatic 
efforts ; he begged to be located as near as possible to the orchestra, 
and his wish was gratified. During the first act, the beauty of the 
pieces which followed one another, astonished, transported, and 
enchanted him ; he applauded with ecstasy ; but, towards the end 
of the second act, he could restrain his feelings no longer ; he rose in 
a kind of delirium, cleared, without asking the permission of those 
who occupied them, the benches which separated him from the 
orchestra, and fell round the neck of the surprised composer. ‘It 
is Sarti who embraces you,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Sarti who determined to 
see the great Haydn and admire his beautiful works but who never 
expected to hear anything as beautiful as this!’ The Prince, who, 
from the interior of his box, had seen the extraordinary and irregu- 
lar occurrence, without being able to understand at all what it 
meant, became alarmed and cried out: ‘What is the matter, what 
is it, what has happened?’ ‘Itis Giulio Sabino,’ Haydn, seized 
with the same enthusiasm, replied in a loud voice: ‘It is Giulio 
Sabino, it is the author of that superb music, it is Sarti come to see 
his good friend, Joseph !’ fe the two great men, the two 
friends, who then met for the first time, swore, as they embraced, 
mutual friendship similar to the esteem they entertained for each 
other.” 
(To be continued. ) 





DEATH’S FOUR VISITS. 

Minnie, Minnie, baby dear! | Minnie, Minnie, mother dear, 
I listen to thy wailing | Wherefore speak of dying, 

Until my hope searce conquers fear, | Who should tend thy nurslings here, 
Each day thy strength is failing. Thee in the churchyard lying ? 

If Death, my Minnie, could but know, Who should sing the song again 
That he hath left thee only That pleased when vain all other ? 

Of all my kin to soothe my woe, | Could thy love let us remain ? 
He'd turn from one so lonely! | O take us with thee, mother! 

The wind went sighing o’er the moor, | The wind went sighing o’er the moor, 
The thunder made a din, | The thunder made a din, 

And Death walked round about the And Death walked round about the 
But would not enter in. [door,, But would not enter in, [door 


Minnie, Minnie, o/d yet dear, 

With holy ealm endeavour 
Weaning thee from loved things here, 
| Hopeful as thou art ever, 








Minnie, Minnie, dearest bride / 
From hope’s fond dream awaking, 
To see thee dying at my side, 
It moves my heart to breaking. 
If I should lose my love, my wife, On thy face a sunbeam falls, 
How could I bear the morrow! Above a bird is singing, 
My soul grown blind to all, and life | Fancy deems a spirit ealls, 
But one enduring sorrow. Sees one heavenward winging. 
The wind went sighing o’er the moor, The wind was silent on the moor, 
The thunder made a din, The thunder huch’d its din, 
And Death walked round about the Death paused a moment at the door, 
But would not enter in. [door,, And then he entered in, 


* Copyright. GrorGe OAKLEY Vance (Canon), 











Mr George Werrenrath, who may be remembered a few years ago 
in London as an agreeable concert-singer, has lately been giving in 
the United States a series of ‘‘classical-song recitals,” meeting with 
success on all occasions. Mr Werrenrath has made arrangements to 
give the same kind of entertainment in his native city, Copenhagen, 
and may possibly pay a visit to London previous to his return to the 
States. 





t Frammery: Notice sur Joseph Haydn. 
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WAIFS., 

After giving a concert in Vienna, Sarasate left for Italy. 

Mr Arthur Sullivan has left Cairo and is en route for Naples. 

The Livadia Theatre, St. Petersburgh, has been burnt to the 
ground. 

A new opera by Robert Stoepel is to be produced at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, 

Der Fliichtling, comic opera by E. Kretschmer, has been produced 
in Regensburg. 

Mercadante’s Orazi e Curiazi has been very well received at the 
San Carlo, Naples. e 

The Sisters Mariani are engaged for two sacred concerts at the 
Teatro Manzoni, Milan. 

Emilie — will shortly leave Berlin to fulfil an engagement 
at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

Sig. Lebano, professor at the Naples Conservatory, has been giving 
successful concerts in Madrid. 

The Theatre in Algiers has been burnt down; so has the Palais 
de Cristal Theatre, Marseilles, 

Sig. Antonio Bazzini has been appointed director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Milan. 

Alona, romantic opera by W. Hill, will be produced in the 
autumn at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Wagner will, ere long, visit Athens, to make preparatory studies 
for a Greek opera, mythical, of course. 

Joseph Dupont, the well-known Belgian conductor, has been 
created Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

Masini (Verdi’s tenor) has created a favourable impression at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid, as the Duke in Figoletto. 

A new School of Sacred Music for training organists and chapel- 
masters will be opened in Milan in November. 

Sig. Giuseppe Peletti, musical instrument maker, has been created 
a Commander of the Order of the Italian Crown. 

Anton Rubinstein’s oratorio, Das Velorene Paradies, was given 
on the 10th ult., in St. Jacob’s Church, Chemnitz. 

Schumann’s opera of (lenoveva was performed at the Stadttheater, 
Augsburg, for the benefit of the conductor, Kleffel. 

Professor Andrea Guarneri was successful candidate in the com- 
petition for conductorship of the Town-Band, Milan. 

Leopold Auer, the violinist, has arrived in Berlin from St Peters- 
burgh, and will shortly make a concert-tour in Holland. 

The precocious little girl-violinist, Tua, was to play at the in- 
augural concert of a new Philharmonic Society in Genoa. 

Stéphane, ex-tenor of the Paris Opéra-Comique, is at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, where he made his début in Zampa. 

Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust was recently performed by 
the Zurich ‘‘ Harmonie,” under the direction of Gustav Weber. 
Ernestine Epstein, of the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
is fulfilling an engagement at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 

Mail. Schréder-Hanfstiing], of the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, began 
. eugagement at the Operahouse, Frankfort, in the character of 
sNorina, 

Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba seems to have pleased in Rome. The 
composer was called on 33 times the tirst night.—(333 times.—Dr 
Wlidere.) 

Miss Henrietta Beebe, who is becoming a great favourite in our 
concert rooms, leaves next week for New York, to return, we trust, 
shortly. 

Signora Silvia Della Valle, teacher of singing, Milan, has been 
made honorary member of the Istituto Academico Umberto L, 
Leghorn. 

_A performance of Prince Radziwill’s ‘ Faust Music” was lately 
given by the Romberg Vocal Association, under the direction of 
Schroder. 

The Frithjof, of Ringler, recently brought out in Nuremberg, has 
more than confirmed the impression made by its first per- 
formance. 

_An International Congress, to consider the subject of Liturgical 
Singing, will be held in Arezzo on the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 
22nd September. 

- The death of Mr Beale, the chorus-master at Her Majesty's 
lheatre, took place, we are informed, on Sunday, March 19th, at 
St Thomas’s Hospital. 





In consequence of numer.us complaints, a regulation has been 
published compelling ladies visiting the Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden, | 
vo take off their bonnets. | 


Clara Louise Kellogg was to join the Strakosch Opera Company 
about the beginning of April for a two months’ season in the princi- 
pal cities of the States. 

The spring season of opera at the Academy of Music, New York, 
was inaugurated by Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, with Minnie Hauk 
as the adorable heroine. 

When a man’s chestnut hair begins to turn grey, it means that 
he is fifty. When it begins to turn black, that—he is sixty.— 
(Wonderful !—Dr Blidge.) 

Johann Strauss has signed in Vienna a “conditional” agreement 
to give a three months’ series of concerts, commencing on the 15th 
May, in the United States. 

An unpublished composition of Benoit’s Hymne aan de Schoonheid 
(Hymn to Beauty) will be performed at the approaching Grand 
Musical Festival in Brussels. 

Mdlle Nevada, whom opera-goers remember as the heroine of 
Massenet’s Roi de Lahore at Covent Garden, is now a great favourite 
at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

It is said that the prime donne of the New Operahouse, New York, 
under the management of Mr Gye, will be Adelina Patti, Albani, 
Valleria, and Mdlle Van Zandt. 

The Stadttheater, Coblentz, will remain closed this year, the 
Corporation declining to vote the funds for carrying out the necessary 
measures of precaution against fire. 

The Italian operatic season at the San Carlo, Lisbon, was brought 
to a conclusion with a performance of Norma in which Mad. de 
Cepeda sustained the principal part. 

Sig. Platania, director of the Conservatory, Palermo, has defini- 
tively accepted the post of chapglmaster at the Cathedral, Milan, 
and enters on his new duties at Easter. 

The report that the Vice-Regal Operahouse, Cairo, will not open 
this year, on account of the Chamber of Delegates refusing to vote 
the necessary grant, is stated to be void of truth. 

Mr Brinley Richards, who is on his ‘ examination tour,” for the 
Royal Academy of Music, gave, by request, a ‘‘ Recital and Lec- 
ture” at Cardiff, on Monday last (March 27th). 
= Hans Schmitt, professsor at the Conservatory, Vienna, has com- 
pleted a four-act opera, Bruno, the libretto (by himself) founded 
ou Rudolph Baumbach’s Alpine Legend, Z/atoroy. 

The Emperor of Russia caused a telegram to be forwarded inform- 
ing Maurice Dengremont’s agent in Vienna that his Majesty desired 
to hear the young violinist on the 18th ult. at Gatschina. 

temenyi, the Hungarian violinist, included in the programme of 
a recent concert at Cleveland (U.S.) some ‘‘ Wedding Music ’’—in 
three numbers for full orchestra—of his own composition. 

Mr Clement Scott has gained the day against Mr Sampson. The 
judgment of the High Court was altogether in his favour, and forbids 
the idea of the defendant succeeding in an appeal to the House of 
Lords. —Vhe London Figaro. 

Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust was to be performed twice 
(afternoon and evening) yesterday, the 3lst March, at Philadelphia 
(U.S.) by the New York Symphony and Oratorio Societies under 
the direction of Dr Damrosch. 

A grand concert was given at the Cercle Philharmonique, Mentone, 
in honour of the arrival of Queen Victoria and the King and Queen 
of Saxony. Among the vocalists were Mad. Millié and the tenor, 
Nouvelli. Wroblewski was pianist. 

Messrs John Brinsmead & Sons, of London, by special desire of 
the King of Portugal, have manufactured for the royal palace a 
magniticent grand oblique pianoforte, in an ebonized case decorated 
in the Adams style, with cupids and wreaths of flowers. It is seven 
and a quarter octaves in compass, and contains all Messrs Brins- 
mead’s latest improvements. 

Cavaliero Schira, the accomplished composer, is hard at work on 
an opera-bouffe bearing the title of Z'he Isle of Beauty, the libretto 
of which is by Mr Desmond L. Ryan. The acute sense of humour 
the popular maestro is well known to possess will stand him in good 
stead, and we look forward with great curiosity to the production of 
a work from his pen so opposite to its antecedents. 

Among the many operatic libretti sent in to the French composer, 
Adolph Adam, in the hope that their perusal might inspire him with 

a desire to set them to music, was one—the work of a youthful poet 
unknown to fame—bearing the attractive title of Hve. Having 
looked over the text, which proved to be utterly devoid of literary 
or dramatic merit, Adam very promptly returned it to the author, 
with the following :—‘'‘Very much honoured sir,—T'o my lively regret 
I find it quite impossible to avail myself of the acccempanying libretto, 
with an offer of which your great goodness has prompted you to favour 
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me. For, believe me, should Adam allow himself to be tempted by this 
particular Eve, the public would most assuredly undertake, with sur- 
prising spontaneity, the part of the Serpent—at least, as far as hissing 
is concerned. Disastrous precedent warns me against a revival of so 
sinister a combination ; wherefore I hasten to send back your remark- 
able production, with every assurance of my per feet consideration. — 
ADAM.” 





FOR MUSIC,* 
It’s no use you courting me, Robin Adair, 
Now it’s no good you following me, 
I can’t love you, Rob, for I’ve promised to wed 
With my laddie, who sai!s o’er the sea, 
*Twas in his last letter he said he'd return, 
That he’d siller enough for us both, 
While he sails o’er the sea with heart true to me, 
Do you think I'll be breaking my troth. 


There's Maggie, she’s dying of love for you now, 
She will wed you at once I am sure, 

And though you have land and a snug little farm, 
She would love you, Rob, if you were poor. 

Then speed on your wooing, do, there’s a good lad, 
You will make Maggie happy for life, | 

For love soon will grow, she’s a brave lass I know, 
She will make you a good little wife. | 





Now, Rob ! if my heart was once false to its love 
Wou'd to yours it more faithfully cling, 

If I once could betray a lad’s fond trusting heart, 
Could such love ever happiness bring ? 

No—so it is well that we both say good-bye, 
It is best, lad, for me and for you, 

When you take Meg to wife, 1’ll see you once inore, | 
Then we'll meet, Rob, as friends firm and true, 


| 
: | 
* Copyright, AicE Mowsray, | 








Leresic.—Max Staegemann, new manager of the Stadttheater, 
has left Berlin and taken up his permanent residence in this town. 

Vienna.—-After an unusually long interval between the last 
rehearsal and the first performance, in consequence of the sudden 
hoarseness of Mdme Pauline Lucca, who was to play Gretchen, 
Arrigo Boito's MJefistofele has been produced at the Imperial Opera. 
house. On the first night, however, Mdme Lucca’s unlucky star 
was again in the ascendant, "for about the middle of the opera the 
lady was so indisposed that she was compelled to retire, and Mdme 
Kupfer finished the part for her. Herr Rokitansky was Mefistofele, 
and Herr Miiller, Faust, both acquitting themselves admirably. 
The representatives of the minor characters were equally zealous ; 
the sime is true of the chorus and band, while Herr Jahn is entitled 
to high praise for the manner in which the work has been put on 
the stage. Mdme Friedrich-Materna embarks on the 11th inst. for 
America, to take part in the grand Musical Festivals, which, under 
Mr Theolor Thomas as conductor, are to be held in New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. The principal works performed will be 
by the great German masters, and will include Beethoven's J/ass 
and J. S. Bach’s Pussion Music according to St Matthew. At 
her first appearance, Mdm2 Materna will sing the great air from 
Fidelio. On the 6th June she will start on her return voyage, and 
then proceed to Bayreuth, where she will co-operate in the Parsifal 
per for! mances, 





Booer tisements, 
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FoR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Dayrson & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “ Bourrée,” in E flat, 4s. ; 
** Memory ” (Romance), 3s. 





PLAYED BY MDLLE KREBS. 
ISZT’S “TARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE DE 


PORTICI” (‘‘ MASANIELLO”). 4s. - Du 7 
244, Regent Street, W. *). 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


1, Dulce Domum. §8.A.T.B. ... _ ... ae .. @. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. . »» ld. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. §8.A.T.B. a ld. 
4, British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. oe ae 2d. 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B .-- Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer's Day. 8.A.T.B. -- Abt 2d, 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.. Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... tee iad pe 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower, 8,A.T.B. .. Brinley Richards 4d, 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.L.T.B. . G. A. Macfarren 2d, 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus 4 see a Gounod 4d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Fema ale € Voices) ons Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus aa : .. Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave Maria Arcadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8. ‘A.T.B. ‘Mendelssohn 14. 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. Jules Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring's Return. 8.A.T.B. - »» 2d. 
21. Anold Chureh Song. 8.A.T.B, 9 2d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. ... os 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ” 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn Wind, “B. A.T-B. oo 2d. 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby, 8.A.A. si ” ld, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.4 .T.B, G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A4.T.B Dr. Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... - ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. . - ld. 
31. The Retreat. 1T.T.B.B. L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is a 8, 8. 8. .. Cherubini 2d. 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8 . oi G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus ( Masaniello), 8. A. 7B. nes Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. oe o ld, 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. on Kiiexen 2d, 
37. Eve's glittering Star, 8.A.T.B. ... a 2d, 
38, When first the Primrose. 8.A,T.B. ia 2d. 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8,A.T.B ose nee nee pa ld. 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. a Rossini 4d. 
41, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern oe me a 2d. 
42. Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. des . Brinley Richards 2d, 
43. "Iwas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B. . G, A, Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in byl) « ‘ Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. se ae ‘A. Macfarren 14. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ld, 
48. The Lord is my — aenatin 8.A.T.B. G. A, Osborne 2d. 
49. Te DeuminF . ‘a pe Jackson 2d 
50. Te DeuminF . Nares 2d, 
5L. Charity (La Carita) 588. ad Rossini 4d. 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B ese G. A. Osborne 4d 
53. Iknow. 8,A.T.B. .. Walter Hay 2d 
51. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin)” A. Randegger 4d, 
55. The Offertory Sentences a Edmund Rogers 44, 
56. The Red Cross Knight ee Dr. Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., Sir H.R. Bishop 3 
58. The ** Ci urnovale” Rossini 2d 
59. Softly falls the moonlight Edmund Rogers 4d 
60, Air by Himmel 4 gg Leslie 21, 
61. Offertory Sentences E. Sauerb rey 4d, 
62. The Resurrection at C. Villiers St.nford 6d, 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) H J. nein and W. M. Lutz 44, 
64. The Men of Wales 4 .. Brin’ey Richards 2.1, 
65, Dame Durden ... “ ine ld, 
66, A little Farm well tilled Hook ld, 
67. There was a simple maiden G. A. Macfarren 14, 
68, Fair Hebe : ” ld, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair . - id, 
70, The jovial man of Kent ” ld. 
71. The oak and the ash ... pa ld. 
72. Heart of Oak ... os ld. 
73. Come to the sunset tree W. A. Philpott 4d. 
74, May. S.A.T.B. W. F. Banks 2d, 
75. Pure, lov ely innocence ‘Ul Roi de “Lahore—Chorus for 
Female Voices) 4 re 7 3 -..G. Massenet 4d. 
76. A Loveldy!. S.A.T. B. .. E.R. Terry 2d. 
77. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T. R. ..J. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea sn . Yarword 2d 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. S.A.T.B. Berlioz 3d. 


CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, deo, 


Composed or 


Arranged by Price 





a Rubinstein 3d. 

... Beethoven 3d. 

[WwW alter Maynard 4d. 

... Walter Maynard 4d. 
‘ Haydn 4d. 


81, When the sun sets o’er the mountains di Demonia) « 
82. Hymn of Nature : 

83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. ‘1D 
84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part won No. 2) 

85, Austrian National Hymn ‘ 


LONDON: 


- CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES 


THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 


THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLWNSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, &c. 











WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 








“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to | 1864. ‘Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes | Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘The | by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Songs of astern Europe.’ ‘The first-named contains | Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. | ‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay,’ ; 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections | It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
like these, whatever the country they represent ; but | statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
we must say that no musical library is complete without | generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, | ‘ Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of | to bring victory to the Danish armas, is duly recorded in a 
a genuinely representative character, and at atime when | footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes | sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question | W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- | three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Kastern Europe’ more especially, | in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, | larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder | of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- | Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
vinees.”—Daily Telegraph. issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes | Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most | majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory | and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors | by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the | giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs | music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be | traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy | first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. ‘These and once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few § 











the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- | specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but | melodies, The last are very peculiar; and he peculiar 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a | intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will | by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
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likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish | the ancient Hebrews.” —-Figaro. 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 
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